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Sermons for the Month of April 
DEVOTION OF THE FIRST FRIDAY 


THE HEART OF JESUS A HIDDEN TREASURE OF 
GRACES 


“For where thy treasure is, there is thy heart also.” (Matt. vi, 21.) 


When at the death of Jesus His executioners beheld the mys- 
terious manifestations of nature, the truth dawned upon them, that 
here some One more than a mere man had been delivered to 
the shameful death of the Cross. Frightened by the apparitions they 
gazed upon the Crucified One, on whose account nature itself was 
profoundly moved, and became enveloped in blackest shadows. 
But, according to the law of the Jews, no body could hang upon 
the cross on the Sabbath day. For this reason they caused the 
limbs of both thieves to be broken by soldiers, in order to make 
sure of speedy death. But as they approached Jesus for the 
same purpose, they perceived that He had died, and while they 
found it unnecessary to break His limbs, one of the soldiers 
opened His side with a spear (John xix, 34). The holy Evan- 
gelist here says “he opened His side.” Our greatest treasure, the 
ransom for the whole world, the Divine Heart of Jesus, was still 
hidden in His side. The soldier’s spear revealed it to the entire 
world. 

When the people of Israel in the wilderness suffered from 
great drought, Moses prayed to God, and at God’s command 
the people were assembled and Moses struck with his staff upon 
the rock and there flowed from the rock water, so that the people 
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and the cattle could drink. St. Paul compares the Divine Say- 
iour to a rock: “and the rock was Christ” (I. Cor. x, 5). The 
soldier struck this rock with his spear, and forth came the sin- 
effacing and sanctifying Blood of the Redeemer. St. Augustine, 
referring to this occurrence, exclaims: “O miraculous, inexhaust- 
ible treasure, O most Sacred Heart of Jesus, out of which the 
Sacraments of the Church proceeded, that precious means of 
sanctification without which one cannot enter the Heavenly Par- 
adise.” 

Should we not, dear brethren, strive to acquire this hidden 
treasure, this priceless possession? Should we not seek to ac- 
quire “the one thing necessary” (Luke x, 42), as the Saviour 
said to busy Martha? Oh, let us seek alone the Sacred Heart 
of Jesus, and then, with St. Bernard, we may exclaim: “Because 
we have. at last come to the sweetest Heart of Jesus, let us tarry 
in Its company.” Let us never be separated from It. He who has 
found this treasure will no longer give his heart to the worldly 
treasures, he will not seek his satisfaction in worldly affairs and 
pleasures, but “put on the Lord Jesus” and imitate Him (Rom. 
xiii, 13). He will be that happy man who no longer loves 
vanity and seeks lies (Ps. iv, 8), but seeks the only true treasure 
upon earth, the most Sacred Heart of Jesus, and he who has 
found it, “finds life and shall have salvation from the Lord” 
(Prov. viii, 35). Amen. 























SKETCHES FOR SERMONS TO CHILDREN 


THE APOSTLES’ CREED EXPLAINED, WITH TEXTS 
FROM THE SUNDAY GOSPELS 


BY THE REV. FERREOL GIRARDEY, C.SS.R. 
Easter SUNDAY 


“THE THIRD DAY HE ROSE AGAIN FROM THE DEAD.” 


The great mystery we celebrate to-day is an article of faith 
mentioned in to-day’s Gospel (Mark xvi, 1-7) and in the Apostles’ 
Creed. It is the great proof of the divinity of Jesus Christ. The 
prophets of old had foretold that the Redeemer would sleep for 
a time and would awake; that He would die and not see corruption ; 
that He would first be bruised, humbled and despised, and then 
would be the King of Glory. Jesus Himself several times clearly 
foretold it. Whenever He spoke of His passion and death, He 
would always add that, after that He would rise again. He told 
His very enemies that they would put Him to death, and that He 
would rise again in three days. They once asked Him for a sign 
of His mission. He replied that they would have no other sign 
than that of the prophet Jonas. His enemies understood Him well. 
Hence after His death they went to Pilate, saying: “This impostor 
said: I will rise after three days.” Wherefore they asked that a 
guard of soldiers should be placed to watch over His grave for 
three days, so that they might disprove His prophecy. And the 
guard was accordingly placed there. Had Christ not risen from 
the dead, they could have discredited His prophecy by producing 
His Body on Easter Sunday. They did not do so, and gave as 
an excuse, that, whilst the guards slept, the Apostles came and 
stole the Body of Jesus. But how could the guards know this, 
if they were asleep? Why did the enemies of Jesus fail to have 
the guards punished, and the Apostles persecuted? Because they 
knew very well that the guards had not slept, and that the Apostles 
did not steal His Body, but that Jesus Christ had really come out 
of the grave alive! 

Early Easter Sunday morning there was an earthquake, Jesus 
rose alive and left the grave without removing the big stone that 
closed it. Then the Angel came down from Heaven, rolled away 
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the stone, and the guards fled away frightened. The holy women 
came to the grave and the Angel told them that Jesus had risen, 
Later on that day Jesus appeared to the holy women, to St. Peter, 
to the two disciples going to Emmaus, then to all the Apostles; 
showed them He was no ghost; let them see His wounds, and ate 
in their presence, and spoke very much to them. Later on He 
proved His Resurrection to the doubting Thomas; showed Himself 
at one time to 500 persons, and many times to the Apostles, and 
instructed them. The Apostles testified to His Resurrection, sealed 
their testimony with their blood! For the same cause millions of 
martyrs suffered frightful torments and a cruel death! Therefore 
Jesus rose from the dead; He is the Son of God and our Redeemer. 

The Resurrection of Jesus Christ is the basis of our faith, for 
St. Paul says: “If Jesus Christ is not risen, vain is our preaching 
and vain also is your faith” (I. Cor. xv, 14). St. Peter and the 
other Apostles preached Christ’s Resurrection to the very Jews who 
had put Him to death, and none of them dared to deny or contradict 
them. The Resurrection of Jesus Christ is also a pledge of our own 
resurrection, for the members must be with the body; Christ is our 
Head and we are members of His Mystical Body, the Church. 
Christ’s Body is glorified, and so will ours be, never more to suffer 
or die, but to enjoy Heaven forever. 

(Relate, as anecdote, one of Christ’s apparitions.) 





First SunpDAY AFTER EASTER 


Tue BirtH, THE HippEN LIFE AND THE Pus tic LIFE OF 
Jesus CuRIst 


This Sunday’s Gospel (John xx, 19-31) gives us examples of 
how Jesus Christ proved His Resurrection. In order to accom- 
modate our subject to the great feast of Easter, I spoke last Sun- 
day of Christ’s Resurrection, but let us this Sunday go back and 
relate the birth, hidden life and public life of our divine Saviour. 

If we read the Old Testament, we shall see how every principal 
event connected with the Redeemer was clearly prophesied cen- 
turies before His coming; for instance, the time and place of His 
birth, the family of which He was to be born, the adoration of the 
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Magi, His flight into Egypt, His public ministry, His Passion, 
Death and Resurrection. 

When the time came, on the occasion of the taking of the census 
of the Roman Empire, the Blessed Virgin and St. Joseph went to 
Bethlehem, but, on account of the crowds of strangers, they could find 
no lodgings and no shelter, except in a poor, abandoned stable. It 
was there at midnight—or Christmas—that the long-expected Re- 
deemer, the Son of God, was born, wrapped in swaddling-clothes 
and laid on a little straw in a manger. There was the greatest 
possible poverty. An angel appeared to announce the Redeemer’s 
birth, not to kings, not to the rich and learned and powerful, 
but to the poor shepherds keeping watch over their flocks, and 
described to them how they should find Him. Then a choir of 
Angels sang for the first time the Gloria in excelsis. The shep- 
herds went to pay their homage to the newly-born Redeemer. 
Later came wise men, kings from the East, led by a wonderful 
star, prophesied 2,000 years before, to the stable where the Re- 
deemer was born, and they offered Him gifts. 

Not long after the Holy Family had to fly to Egypt, for wicked 
King Herod sought to kill Jesus, and all the baby boys of Bethlehem 
under two years of age were cruelly massacred by his order. These 
Holy Innocents were martyrs for Jesus Christ. After Herod’s 
death the Holy Family returned to Palestine. When Jesus was 
twelve years old He remained in Jerusalem, and after a three days’ 
search Mary and Joseph found Him in the temple, astonishing the 
doctors by His answers and questions. The rest of His life, till 
he was thirty years old, is summed up in the words of the Gospel: 
“Jesus was subject to them,” that is, to Mary and Joseph. All this 
time He helped St. Joseph and worked with Him. People thought 
He was merely “the carpenter’s son.” 

When He was thirty years old, he was baptised with the bap- 
tism of penance by His precursor St. John the Baptist; He then 
spent forty days and forty nights in the desert fasting and praying 
to prepare for His public ministry. Then He was tempted by 
the devil, and showed us how we must overcome temptations. 
St. John pointed Him out as “the Lamb of God, that taketh the 
sins of the world.” Jesus began to preach His wonderful doctrine, 
going from place to place, drawing large crowds, proving that He 
was the promised Redeemer by His holy life, fulfilling the proph- 
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ecies concerning Him, by His wonderful doctrine, and by number- 
less miracles. Among His followers He chose twelve, most of 
whom were only poor, simple, illiterate fishermen, who were to 
be always with Him, and whom He called Apostles. The chief 
Jews, who were, at best, only politicians and hypocrites, were 
jealous of Him, hated Him, tried to ensnare Him in His speech, 
sought to ruin and even to kill Him. They could not deny His 
miracles. He said to them: “Though you will not believe Me, 
believe the works” I do (John x, 38), in order to prove to them 
that He was really what He claimed to be, the Messiah, Son of 
God. 

(As anecdote relate a striking miracle of Jesus, such as the cure 
of the man born blind, the resurrection of Lazarus.) 





SECOND SUNDAY AFTER EASTER 


“SUFFERED UNDER Pontius PILATE, WAS CRUCIFIED, DIED AND 
WAS BurIED” 


Jesus calls Himself in this Sunday’s Gospel (John x, 11-16) 
the Good Shepherd, and says: “I lay down My life for My sheep.” 
To redeem us a single word, or a tear, or a single drop of blood 
would have sufficed because, His Person being Divine, every word 
or act of His was of infinite value and capable of atoning for the 
sins of men. But His love for us wished to do more; hence He 
wished to die for us amidst the most fearful sufferings of mind 
and body; He wished also to inspire us with hatred of sin and love 
for Him. (See John x, 18.) 

On the eve of His death, after eating of the Paschal Lamb, 
after instituting the Blessed Eucharist as a Sacrament and as the 
Sacrifice of His Church, and giving us the Catholic Priesthood, He 
betook Himself to prayer in the garden of olives to prepare for 
His terrible sufferings. During His prayer He saw before Him 
all the sins of men in their malice, and what He would have 
to endure to atone for them. That filled Him with fear and 
sadness; then He saw also the horrible ingratitude of men; His 
heart was filled with intense sorrow for men’s sins; then 
the terrible repugnance He felt to undergo all this for ungrateful 
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men caused an interior struggle in Him and He prayed: “Father, 
if it be possible, let this chalice pass from me”; He fell prostrate 
on the ground and His struggle was so great that blood oozed out 
like sweat from the pores of His body and trickled down upon the 
ground; He could easily have died thus. But, making a great 
effort, He prayed to His Heavenly Father: “Not as I will, but 
as Thou wilt.” An angel then came to comfort Him. Soon He 
arose and went with His Apostles to meet the traitor Judas, 
who came with armed soldiers to arrest Him. Judas betrayed 
Jesus into their hands by a kiss! They bound Him and dragged 
Him away to the court of Annas; but the Apostles all fled in 
great fear. 

Annas insulted our Lord, and one of His servants gave Jesus 
a violent blow in the face. From Annas He was dragged roughly 
to the great court of the Jews, presided over by the high priest 
Caiphas. There false witnesses were brought against Him; but 
they contradicted one another. Then Caiphas adjured Jesus in 
the name of God to tell them whether Fle was the Son of God. 
Jesus replied that He was. Then they condemned Jesus to death 
as guilty of blasphemy. In the mean time St. Peter had denied 
Jesus Christ three times in a most cowardly manner. During 
the rest of the night Jesus was blindfolded, insulted, struck and 
spat upon by the rabble. 

In the morning the Jews brough Jesus before Pontius Pilate, 
the Roman governor. But as they brought no proofs, he declared 
Him innocent, and sent Him to Herod, who wished to see Jesus 
perform a miracle; but Jesus would not; so he sent Jesus back to 
Pilate, clothed as a fool! Pilate then offered to pardon a criminal, 
allowing the Jews to choose between Jesus, whom he declared 
innocent, and Barrabbas, a murderer. The Jews chose Barrabbas 
and demanded the death of Jesus. To satisfy them, Pilate ordered 
Jesus to be scourged. He was stripped and bound to a pillar, and 
two executioners with terrible whips began to strike Him as hard 
as they could; each blow left a mark on the most delicate and 
sensitive body of Jesus; soon the skin was torn, and the flesh 
also, and blood flowed in streams to the ground; they struck Him 
as hard and as long as they could, and were replaced by others, 
so that Jesus could no longer be recognized. Every blow He re- 
ceived was a proof of His love for us; it was our sins that scourged 
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Him so terribly. The soldiers then put on His head a terrible crown 
of thorns, drove them into His brain, and put on Him a red rag 
as a royal mantle; bent their knee and struck Him in the head, 
Pilate proclaimed Him innocent and yet condemned Him to death, 
You can see the rest of Christ’s passion in the Way of the Cross, 
After hanging on the Cross in mortal agony for three hours, He 
died. Among the miracles at His death were the earthquake, the 
terrible darkness, and the eclipse of the sun at the period of the 
full moon! 





Tuirp SuNDAY AFTER EASTER 


“SUFFERED UNDER Pontius PiLatTEe, DrED AND WAS Buriep; HE 
DESCENDED INTO HELL” 


In this Sunday’s Gospel (John xvi, 16-22) our Saviour’s words 
are to be referred to His approaching death, Resurrection, and 
Ascension. You were told last Sunday of the terrible sufferings 
Jesus endured in His body and soul for our salvation. Although 
all these were not absolutely necessary to save us, yet He chose to 
bear them all to testify the boundless love He has for each one 
of us: “He was offered, because it was His will” (Is. liti, 7). 
He came into the world for this. He satisfied for all our sins. 
All men and angels combined cannot, even in the eternal torments of 
hell, satisfy for even one mortal sin. The passion and death of Jesus 
satisfied for all the sins of mankind, and could satisfy for a mil- 
lion times more. In His passion He thought of each one of us, 
and died for each one. He merited thereby forgiveness, grace, 
salvation and heaven for each man, for all men. But not all are 
forgiven or saved; and why? Suppose a rich man would put into 
a bank $100,000 for each boy and girl here, saying that every one 
who wished could get that sum by merely going to him and asking 
him for a check of $100,000 on that bank, and then going for the 
money to the bank. Who would get the money? And who would 
not get it? (Apply.) 

Sin is a deadly disease of the soul. Jesus on the Cross gave 
us medicine to cure it. Would those be cured who would refuse 
the medicine? This medicine is faith, the commandments, the 
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Sacraments and prayer. Therefore he who is lost has only him- 
self to blame. When the soul of Jesus was separated from His 
body, it “descended into hell.” Hell here means merely a “lower 
region.” It was a place called Limbo, where the souls of the 
just had to remain, without any suffering, until Jesus Christ had 
opened heaven to mankind by His passion and death, and had taken 
them to heaven with Him at His Ascension. Chris‘’s soul appeared 
to these souls, conversed with them, instructed them and cheered 
them up. 

Jesus really died on the Cross. When He was already dead, 
a soldier, with his spear, opened the side of Jesus, and there came 
forth from it a few drops of blood and water. The Body of 
Jesus was taken down from the Cross and buried in the holy 
Sepulchre, which is to this day a place of pilgrimage in Jerusalem. 

When we .look at the crucifix, we are reminded of Christ’s 
boundless love for us. It tells us: “He loved me, and delivered 
Himself for me” (Gal. ii, 20). It tells us also how much our soul is 
worth; it is of infinite value, because it is worth the Blood of the 
Son of God. The crucifix tells us how wicked sin is, for it caused 
the death of the Son of God, and no one but the Son of God could 
atone for sin! Let us not sell our soul for a trifle! Let us dread 
sin, which is so enormous, and which, if not repented of, will bring 
us to hell for all eternity. 

Let us make the sign of the Cross, especially in temptation, in 
danger, and reflect on the love and sufferings of Jesus in His 
passion and death. St. Anthony in the desert was assailed and 
tormented by numberless devils: he would drive them away by 
making the sign of the Cross. St. Tiburtius, martyr, was con- 
demned by the pagan judge to walk through a blazing fire; he 
made the sign of the Cross over the fire and walked on the burning 
coals without experiencing the least injury or inconvenience. 
































SHORT SERMONS ON THE CATECHISM 
THE COMMANDMENTS 


. BY THE REV. P HEHEL, S.J. 


Tue Respect DuE To SUPERIORS 


While Christ has delivered us from the servitude of sin and 
the devil, and has bestowed upon us the freedom of the children 
of God, He has not exempted us from other kinds of servitude 
in this life. His words “render to Cesar that which is Cesar’s” 
teach us that we must be submissive to temporal authority, and 
to persons of the law, as well as to Himself. The Apostle Paul 
says: “Let each soul be subject to the temporal power,” and 
this obedience and respect to superiors is one of the duties im- 
posed by the Fourth Commandment. 

Why must we respect our superiors? As fathers and mothers 
are the rulers of the home, of the household, so there must be 
superiors and rulers for communities, for cities, for states, for 
the country. Holy Writ calls them “Princes and leaders of the 
people, the elders of the community, the fathers of the country.” 
To their care is confided the common weal; in their hands is 
placed the care for the earthly welfare of the people; it is for 
them to promote and preserve the best interests of their subjects. 
They must administer justice, settle disputes, and make laws for 
the good of the country, in order to promote peace and to guard 
against transgressions. For this reason they have authority over 
property and possessions, indeed over life and death, of their 
subjects, in as far as the proper administration of the country 
renders this necessary. 

This authority has been given to them by God. “By Me Kings 
reign and princes rule,” says God. And St. Paul writes: “There 
is no power but from God: and those that are, are ordained of 
God” (Rom. xiii, 1). “Be ye subject, therefore, to every human 
creature, for God’s sake; whether it be to the king, as excelling, 
or to governors, as sent by him for the punishment of evil doers, 
and for the praise of the good” (I. Pet. ii, 13). 

In this sense St. Augustine exhorts the faithful even to disregard 
disability and injustice in their superiors, to disregard their 
worthiness or worthlessness, and have in mind the fact that the 
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same God who gave a kingdom to the pious Augustus, also made 
a Nero emperor; the same God who placed the crown upon 
gentle Titus also put the sceptre into the hand of cruel Domitian; 
the same God who elevated the zealous Constantine to the throne 
also gave rulership to the apostate Julian. They all will have 
to give an account to the King of Kings as to how they filled 
their office, how they used the power that God placed in their 
hands. All will appear before His tribunal. For many thous- 
ands of years emperors, kings and princes have ruled the people 
of the Lord, and for each of them the hour came when they 
had to lay down the crown and respond to the summons, “Give 
an account of thy stewardship.” 

God wills that we respect the superiors appointed by Him. 
They are given us as His representatives, as bearers of the 
authority which He has given them for ruling the nations. 

How then must we honor our superiors? We must show the 
respect due to worldly superiors in all proper ways. We must 
speak of them with respect, and criticise them sparingly. ‘“Detract 
not the King,” says the Holy Spirit, “no, not in thy thought, 
and speak not evil of the rich man in thy private chamber; for 
even the birds of the air will carry thy voice” (Eccles. x, 20). 
This should be borne in mind by all those who make it their 
business to ridicule rulers and superiors. Such persons will find 
fault with every government, with every office holder. They 
understand everything much better—and yet they often do not 
even know how to rule their own little household, their own 
family. 

The Fourth Commandment obliges us also to obey our supe- 
tiors, i.e., to do that which they command, and to omit what 
they forbid. Obedience is the support of the state. As a school 
cannot prosper where pupils do not mind the teacher, so author- 
ity cannot work to advantage if the subjects do not render obedi- 
ence. God has instituted authority, and we must obey it. And 
this is so true that Holy Scripture warns us that “whoso resists 
authority, resists God’s ordinance itself.” 

Opposition to lawful authority is therefore rebellion against 
God’s law. The Apostle says distinctly, “Let every soul be sub- 
ject to higher powers: for there is no power but from God, and 
those that are, are ordained of God” (Rom. xiii, 1). 
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Even if superiors are unworthy, so long as they do not com- 
mand something wicked, we must not refuse obedience. The em- 
peror Julian was an unbeliever, and apostate, a debauched idol- 
ater, yet his Christian subjects served him with great fidelity in 
all things that were rightful. They refused to worship idols at 
his command, but in all matters that did not interfere with their 
faith and virtue, they loyally obeyed him. 

And this is the Christian’s duty, to carry out conscientiously 
all lawful commands of worldly superiors. It is his duty also 
to pay conscientiously the taxes and duties imposed by authorities, 
for St. Paul says: “Wherefore be subject of necessity, not only 
for wrath, but for conscience’s sake” (if you have nothing to fear 
for having transgressed the law). “For therefore also you pay 
tribute: for they are the ministers of God, serving unto this 
purpose. Render therefore to all their dues, tribute, to whom 
tribute is due; custom, to whom custom; honor, to whom honor” 
(Rom. xiii, 5-7). 

The lawful authorities protect us and safeguard our houses 
and property against injury. How would it be possible to pay 
policemen, firemen, if no taxes were imposed? For this reason 
St. Ambrose says: “He who would enjoy protection must also 
help defray the expenses of the same.” And Christ Himself has 
said: “Give unto Cesar the things that are Czsar’s,” and He 
Himself paid the tax. He paid the tax, although He possessed 
no property; so much more reason for you who are in pursuit 
of worldly gain, to subject yourself obediently to the require- 
ments of the temporal authority. This is the Commandment that 
God has given to all, and we are obliged to obey lawfully appointed 
superiors in everything that is not opposed to the law of God. 

If we do this, we may hope, too, of God that He, the all faithful 
and good, will not lay upon us anything above our strength. For 
God is the supreme Ruler, and His dispositions are all directed 
to our welfare, though with our imperfect vision we may be 
unable to realize their benefit. 





THE BLESSING AND THE CURSE OF THE FourTH COMMANDMENT 


From all that I have said concerning the Fourth Command- 
ment you have seen that this Commandment concerns almost 
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everyone. It prescribes the duties not merely of children, but also 
of the laity towards their clergy, of subjects towards their rulers, 
of servants and workingmen towards their employers. 

In order to bring our explanation of the Fourth Command- 
ment to a conclusion, it behooves us to give our special consid- 
eration to the blessing that God has promised to those who observe 
this Commandment. God said: “Honor thy father and thy mother, 
that thy days may be long in the land,” or, as the book Ecclesiasticus 
has it, “Honor thy father and thy mother and the blessing of God 
will descend upon thee and rest upon thee” (Eccles. iii, 10). God 
added no such promise to any of the other Commandments, and 
the fact that He offered a special reward for the observance of this 
Commandment is therefore remarkable and significant. 

What is the promise included in the Fourth Commandment? 

“Honor thy father and thy mother, and the blessing of God 
will descend upon thee and rest upon thee.” The blessing of 
Almighty God is with those who observe the Fourth Command- 
ment, upon all good children. 

The blessing of God rests upon their lives. A long life is desired 
by everybody. The rich man, at the brink of the grave, would 
give all his things to have his days prolonged. Money, possessions, 
position, rank, everything he would joyfully part with to buy a 
few added years, months, yes, even days. But all the gold in 
the world is not able to purchase even another minute of life. 
And this possession, long life, held of more value than all the treas- 
ures of kings and princes, God offers to the children who honor 
their parents. “Honor thy father and thy mother, that thou may- 
est be long lived upon earth” (Ephes. vi, 3). Children who make 
use of the life that they received from father and mother to 
honor these authors of their lives, deserve that God should pro- 
long their lives, which they apply to such good purpose. True, 
we see sometimes that obedient, industrious, good children die 
in the bloom of their youth. God’s ways are not our ways, and 
it is not given to us either to understand or criticise His dis- 
positions. But those who faithfully observe this Commandment 
may confidently place their trust in God’s promise, and we 
have examples all about us that a long life is generally their 
reward. 

The blessing of God rests also upon the efforts of good chil- 
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dren. God blesses their undertakings. “He that honoreth his 
mother is as one that layeth up a treasure” (Eccles. iii, 5). 

To those who have been good children God generally gives 
good children. He desires that they too may taste the joys of having 
good, obedient, virtuous children. “He that honoreth his father 
shall have joy in his own children” (Eccles. iii, 6). 

The blessing of God rests upon their souls. “Have patience 
with thy old father, and thy sins shall melt away as the ice in 
the fair warm weather” (Eccles. iii, 17). 

The blessing of God accompanies good children into the world 
to come. After having lived a long and happy life here on 
earth, the Divine Friend of children will call them and give them 
everlasting life, the happiest, the most beautiful life of all. “Honor 
thy father that his blessing may descend upon thee and rest there 
unto eternity.” 

To possess such children is an abundant compensation for the 
difficulties encountered in bringing them up. Yes, good children 
are the fountain of: blessing which brings unceasing delight to 
the hearts of father and mother. A good upright child—what a 
blessing for the parents! “He is the light of their eyes, the staff 
of their old age, the comfort of their lives” (Tobias x, 4). 

Equally numerous are the maledictions which God hurls at those 
who dishonor and grieve their parents. And this is the curse 
of the Fourth Commandment. God has so disposed that every 
heart recoils from a wicked child; such children are spoken of 
with aversion. “He that afflicteth his father, and chaseth away 
his mother, is infamous and unhappy” (Prov. xix, 26). 

The fate of the prodigal son who rebelled against his father 
befalls even in these days those sons and daughters who heed 
not their parents’ advice and commands, and by their scandalous 
lives cause them bitter grief. 

God is just, and just is His judgment. He permits those who 
have been bad children to receive from their own children the same 
treatment that they have meted out to their parents. ‘With what 
measure you shall mete, it shall be measured to you” (Mark iv, 24). 

What happened to Absalom, who sought to deprive his father 
David of the people’s affection, who sought his very life even? 
This wicked son was, through a special disposition of God, hanged 
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by his own hair: his ungrateful heart was pierced, and his body 
thrown ignominiously into a ditch and covered with stones. 

God’s curse surely descends upon the heads of bad children, 
and in this curse share those bad parents who give a bad bringing 
up to children and through whose fault their children are depraved. 

Therefore you parents who would enjoy the blessing and not 
the curse of the Fourth Commandment, fulfil your duties as fathers 
and mothers. For the real purpose of the Holy Sacrament of 
Matrimony is not merely to bring forth children, but to bring 
them up in the fear of God, thus increasing the number of the 
elect in Heaven. 





THe FirtH CoMMANDMENT 
Tuou SHatt Not Kit 


This Commandment is the second of the Commandments that 
deal with the love of the neighbor. The law to do good to our 
neighbors includes of course the duty to avoid doing harm to him, 
and with this duty deal the Commandments from the fifth to 
the tenth. Of all the ills which we may inflict upon the neighbor, 
there is none which violates his worldly rights as much as depriv- 
‘ing him of his life, and God put first amongst the Commandments 
that prohibit doing harm to our neighbor, the one “Thou shalt 
not kill.” Think not that this Commandment does not apply to 
you, though you have committed no murder, and have no in- 
tention of ever striking a death blow. There are some things 
included in this Commandment which concern every one of us. 

“Thou shalt not kill.” In these words God forbids us to take 
unlawfully the life given by God to our neighbor. Take notice 
of the word unlawfully. This means that to kill is forbidden only 
when one does it unlawfully, without right and necessity. If 
one of you is set upon by someone who seeks to rob and murder 
you; and if you see no other way to save your life than by killing 
your assailant, you will do no wrong, commit no sin, by slaying 
this fellow. For we may, in order to save our own life, resist 
unlawful assault, even to the extent of killing the aggressor. I 
say we may do so, not however that we must. For if the assailed 
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would rather let himself be killed in order that the other might 
not depart this life stained with sin, he would be practising an 
heroic act of perfect brotherly love. For there is no greater proof 
of love for a person than to sacrifice his life to save the life of 
the neighbor’s soul (John xv, 13). 

Likewise it is not forbidden to kill the enemy in just warfare, 
It is lawful also for temporal authority to have criminals put to 
death, because this may be necessary to promote the public good, 
and to secure obedience for the law. When there are bad mem- 
bers in a community who are bent upon doing severe harm to 
others, they must be punished, even with death. For this reason 
God Himself has in Holy Writ prescribed the death penalty for 
certain crimes (Num. xxxv, 16, 17, 31). 

In what manner may the Fifth Commandment be transgressed? 
It is wrong to suppose that in order to sin against this command 
it is necessary to commit bodily murder. Murder may be carried 
out in three ways: in mind, with the tongue, and by actual slaying. 
In mind all render themselves guilty of murder, who desire their 
enemy’s death, although for fear of punishment, for lack of 
opportunity, or for other reasons, they do nothing to carry out 
their wish. All sins are committed with the will, and if a person 
has in his heart the desire of doing wrong, God who sees the 
bad will is grievously offended. St. John tells us: “Whosoever 
hateth his brother is (already) a murderer” (John iii, 15). Holy 
Writ bears testimony that the Pharisees put the Saviour to death, 
although they themselves laid no hands upon Christ, but they 
wished and desired nothing more fervently than that Christ should 
be put to death. Many murders are therefore committed by desire. 

A murder may be done also with the tongue, when circumstances 
are related, or conversation held, which incite to murder, or, if 
one counsels or orders murder. For this reason the prophet calls 
the tongue of the wicked a dagger, because the tongue is in 
truth an instrument of death that has killed thousands. David 
became guilty of murder by giving orders that led to the death 
of the innocent Urias. The Jews clamored for the death of 
Christ, crying: His Blood be upon us and upon our children, and 
thus rendered themselves guilty of murder, the murder of the Son 
of God. 
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A murder is accomplished, finally, by actual slaying—no matter 
what may be the means to inflict death, knife, pistol, poison, 
starvation, or subtle means such as harrassing a person to death. 
“If you,” says St. Ambrose, “can prevent a poor man from starv- 
ing to death, by giving him food and drink, and do not do so, 
you are guilty of his death.” He who knows that a person is 
condemned to death innocently and does not prevent it if it is 
in his power to do so, is guilty of the blood shed unjustly. To 
kill an innocent child, even before it is born, is a dastardly 
murder. To kill a child before it is baptized and send it into 
the next world without the Sacrament of Baptism, is a heinous 
crime for which God will deal out terrible but just punishment. 

That also suicide, self destruction, is forbidden by the law, Thou 
shalt not kill, is self evident. To make away with one’s own life, 
if done in full possession of reason, is a crime which, if immediate 
death results, deprives of all chances to make peace with God. 

Let us now consider the evil done by murder. 

The murderer commits a most inhuman crime. Man is made 
after God’s image. In him is reflected the Divinity. The mur- 
derer deprives his neighbor of life, and with this life of every 
temporal good. But the murderer robs his victim not only of 
the life of the body, but if the slain man happened to be in mortal 
sin, he sends that soul to hell. Oh, awful thought, to send a 
fellow man into hell! He goes into the next world in a condition 
which deprives him forever of the vision of God. For this reason 
the blood of the murdered cries to Heaven for vengeance, and 
God the all-just curses man-slayers as He once did the first 
murderer, Cain. “Cursed shalt thou be upon the earth,” thus 
spake God to Cain, “which hath opened her mouth and received 
the blood of thy brother at thy hand” (Gen. iv, 11). This curse 
befalls to this day those who soil their hands with human blood 
by murder. 

Brethren, take these words to heart, and examine your con- 
science as to whether you have not in some way hastened a per- 
son’s death, by unjust accusation, by withholding support, by cruel 
treatment, or by other such ways. All these things are included 
in the Fifth Commandment, Thou shalt not kill. Nor does this 
Commandment mean the mortal body alone. It forbids also all 
injury to the immortal soul. Woe to those who have upon their 
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conscience the ruin of a soul, those, who, by word, example, or 
indulgence, teach and encourage vice or sin. Those even who 
do not exercise the vigilance and guidance to which their position 
obliges them. Truly it may be said of those who kill the soul 
that it were better for them to have never been born. 





S1xtH AND NintH CoMMANDMENTS 
SINS OF IMPURITY 


We have arrived, dear brethren, at the explanation of the Com- 
mandments which prohibit a vice that is so abominable, that, as 
the Apostle Paul says, it should not even be uttered by Christian 
lips: a vice of which for good reasons the clergy do not like to 
speak from the pulpit. However, as God, the most holy and the 
most pure, has given this Commandment, it is necessary to explain it. 

The Sixth Commandment says: Thou shalt not commit adultery; 
the ninth; Thou shalt not covet thy neighbor’s wife. The Sixth 
Commandment forbids the sin in deed, the ninth prohibits the sin 
even in thought and desire. 

By adultery, forbidden by the Sixth Commandment, are meant 
all deeds of impurity. St. Augustine writes: “As under the pro- 
hibition of theft every unlawful use of another’s property is under- 
stood, so in the Sixth Commandment, by the word adultery is un- 
derstood and prohibited everything that is contrary to purity and 
modesty ; but while a theft may be only a venial sin, if the article 
stolen is only a trifle, every voluntary act of impurity, however 
slight, is a mortal sin.” 

By the Sixth Commandment are forbidden all impure acts, all 
impure words, conversations, songs, letters, books, if one makes 
use of them voluntarily to satisfy impure desires. All unchaste 
thoughts and desires with which one occupies himself voluntarily 
or intentionally. Finally, everything is forbidden that might be a 
proximate occasion of sinning against this Commandment. Such . 
are bad company, frivolous meetings between persons of different 
sex, visiting vile and indecent shows, glances at indecent things 
or representations, pictures, etc. The words of the Prophet are 
only too true: “In associating with the good thou wilt be good 
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likewise; but if thou goest with the wicked then thou wilt too 
be wicked.” 

All transgressions of the Sixth Commandment are mortal sins. 
However slight the matter may seem to be, if the sinful desire 
be ever so brief, yet every wilful transgression against this Sixth 
Commandment is a grievous fault, so that whatever is thought, said, 
or done, in order to excite sensual pleasure, is every time a mortal 
sin, a sin which robs the soul of sanctifying grace, excludes it from 
the glory of eternal salvation, and condemns it to everlasting 
punishment in hell. 

I know very well that in our days these matters are merely 
regarded as human weakness, as natural impulses. They are not 
considered to be sin at all, much less mortal sin. Nevertheless the 
fact remains, that they are grievous sins, mortal sins, sins that are 
punished by God with eternal damnation. This you will under- 
stand better if we contemplate the disgrace of impurity. 

Dear brethren, what must God experience when He sees before 
Him man, a living temple of the Holy Ghost, defiled with the filth 
of impurity? We are temples of God, incomparably more holy 
temples than temples of brick and stone. At Baptism the solemn 
dedication of our bodies as temples of God takes place. “Whiter 
than snow and purer than milk” are the Christian members of the 
living house of God. Hence the distinct utterance of St. Paul 
that “you are the temple of the living God” (II. Cor. vi, 16). The 
impure defile and violate, therefore, this temple of the living God. 
They truly commit a sacrilege. Astounded at this terrible sacrilege, 
the Apostle Paul asks: “Know you not that you are the temple 
of God, and that the Spirit of God dwelleth in you?” (I. Cor. iii, 16.) 
Oh, the infamy of impurity! Further, the members of our bodies 
are, through Baptism, joined to the mysterious sacred Body of 
Jesus Christ. All the faithful in the vast universe, cleansed in 
the waters of Baptism and the Blood of Christ, become thereby 
members of Christ, and form with Him the one immortal body 
which we call the Church and which He, as Head, guides and 
tules. For this reason the Apostle Paul proclaims “that our bodies 
are the members of Christ” (I. Cor. vi, 15). Oh, that you all might 
fully comprehend the dignity and the sanctity of your body. What 
then could be more abominable than to defile through our own 
bodies, by gross sin, the body of Christ, that hallowed Treasure 
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and Sanctuary of Heaven and earth? And this is truly done by 
all who commit sins of impurity, who, as St. Paul puts it, “Make 
of the members of Christ, the members of a harlot” (I. Cor. vi, 15). 
Again: Christ is the Spouse of our souls. “He has bought 
us,” as St. Paul again says, “at a great price” (I. Cor. vi, 20). 
This price was His Blood, that He sacrificed for every soul, in 
order to unite it to Himself in the tenderest bonds of love. 

In regard to the harm done by impurity, who could enumerate 
the lamentable results of this hideous sin? The devil has those 
impure souls in his full power, and he keeps them bound as with 
chains, so that they may not escape eternal death. One of these 
chains is the obscuring of the intellect. Satan blinds the impure 
to such an extent that though they are forfeiting their good name, 
their body, their soul; yet, incredible as it may seem, they cannot. 
perceive it. Such persons do not see that they are on the road 
that leads to hell (Acts xii, 6). St. Thomas says that impurity 
is the sin which has the peculiarity of so obscuring the mind and 
the reason of men that they can hardly recognize the serious state 
in which they are. 

The second chain with which the evil one holds the impure, is 
the hardening of the will. He has hardened their hearts to the 
point of pertinacity and obduracy. Neither the inspirations of God, 
nor the earnest reproofs and exhortations of the Confessor, nor 
even the threats of awful chastisements, are often capable of tear- 
ing them from the bonds of sensuality. 

St. Bernard writes that no vice yields Satan so rich a harvest 
as impurity. For eternally true is the word of the Apostle Paul: 
“Be not deceived: Neither fornicators, not idolaters, not adulterers, 
not sodomites shall possess the Kingdom of God” (I. Cor. vi, 9). 
For, “know ye this, that no unclean person hath any inheritance 
in the Kingdom of Christ” (Ephes. v, 5). 





SERMONS ON THE GOSPELS 
EASTER SUNDAY 


CHRIST’S RESURRECTION THE GLORY OF THE 
HUMAN BODY 


BY THE REV. HENRY E. O'KEEFFE, C.S.P. 


“And if the Spirit of Him that raised up Jesus from the dead dwell in 
you; He that raised up Jesus Christ from the dead shall quicken also your 
mortal bodies, because of His Spirit that dwelleth in you.”—Romans, vii, 11. 


SYNOPSIS.—The doctrine not a repellent one but a consoling one. Sin 
disturbed the equilibrium between body and soul—Christ’s work, finished 
in the Resurrection, was to restore this. The view which the ancients 
took and modern heretics have of the body—The true view: the real 
relations between body and soul. In the new dispensation, art, litera- 
ture, poetry and inanimate nature are intended to aid in the sanctification 
of the body. We must reverence the body as the temple of the Holy 
Ghost and guard it from defilement. St. Paul’s teaching on this point— 
How the Virgins and Martyrs followed this advice. Newman on this 
doctrine. Objection to the doctrine not founded on reason but on 
imagination. The testimony of Holy Job. 


The dogma of the Resurrection is a consoling one, assuring us 
that this body will attain the fruit of conquest after so dreadful a 
conflict with the soul and that it will not be denied the licit satisfac- 
tion of its mighty and indescribable longings. 

Indeed, it is morally wholesome to believe that this our fleshly 
body, in some mysterious measure, shall go with us even after 
death. Although in life it is the humiliating part of our nature, 
nevertheless the spirit lacks substantial completeness until it is one 
with the body. The equilibrium existing between these two realities 
was once disturbed. Since then the battle has been fiercely waging. 
The end of all rational asceticism is to re-establish this harmony 
He who came from on high clothed with the lowliness of flesh— 
He who flashed forth from the sealed sepulchre, had for His 
purpose not only atonement for the law violated, but likewise the 
restoration of peace between body and soul. When Christ was 
nailed to the Cross sin had done its worst. When Christ rose 
from the tomb He put to flight the forces of sin and death: 
“He routed them as with a breath of His nostrils.” All our 
struggle is within the walls of the flesh. Even the subtlest of 
the higher temptations can be remotely traced to some latent and 
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unbidden impulse of the flesh. The most delicately shaded moods 
of the imagination and heart—the most refined efforts of the will, 
have their beginnings in the flesh. Yet in the economy of the 
Resurrection—in the vast scheme of the Incarnation, the body is 
not disgraced or dishonored: “My covenant shall be in the flesh.” 
Although the body be lower in degree of being than the spirit, it 
has relatively to its own purpose its own perfection. We have 
been redeemed through the flesh; the instrument of our weakness, 
the very poison has been changed as it were into an antidote. 

In the plan of spiritual regeneration all things work together 
unto good. There were religions of old, as there are erring 
thinkers now, who through shame hide the corpse under heaps 
of flowers and consign it to forgetfulness. Not so with the in- 
tegral plan of Christianity; even the shameful body does not 
suffer oblivion. 

He was hanged nakedly for our shame in the sight of men, and 
rose from the dead to save us from shame. Although physically 
and organically perfect, yet because of this subtle perfection was 
He more susceptible to the keen edges of shame. “There is no 
beauty in Him nor comeliness; and we have seen Him, and there 
was no sightliness that we should be desirous of Him.” 

When Christ rose from the tomb He routed the forces of nature 
and healed the ravages of sin, which are the sources of death: “He 
awaked as one out of a sleep and as a giant refreshed with wine 
and He smote His enemies, death and hell, and put them to ever- 
lasting confusion, to perpetual shame.” Compared to that sense 
of shame, the chemical reaction of the thirst in His mouth or the 
gushing of water and blood from His broken heart were as noth- 
ing. If it were preéminently proper that His Body should not 
taste the unwholesome savour of the tomb, so was it meet that 
she, of whose cloistered womb He was the fruit, should fall asleep 
and miss the corruption and undignified dissolution of the body. 
Indeed the wonderment would be the more vivid if it were not so. 

With us who bear in our bodies the vestiges of moral misfortune, 
it behooves us to slip into the cold arms of the earth for a brief 
season, if only to undergo penitence through the foul stench of 
unshriven imperfections. 

Medical science opens and peers into every bone, muscle, artery 
and joint, but the marvel of the human body begins only where 
the point of the dissecting-knife ends. 
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From the numberless troops of the unclean, as well as from 
the narrow puritan, comes the cry of “Shame!” But the cry is 
fanatical or a cruel memory of lost chastity. To touch the ark 
and part the veil one must have clean hands. The sensation of 
moral horror in us is the evidence of the mystery of the Fall in 
the beginning of history, and the traditional relic of it which we 
carry in our bodies to this very day. 

Within this tenement of flesh and blood are hidden treasures 
so costly that the powers and principalities of good and evil are 
ever contending for mastery over them. 

Within the body’s sacred temple is lodged the Holy Spirit seated 
as upon a throne to diffuse blessings, but the Babel of contradicting 
passions smothers His Voice and provokes tumult. Man’s body 
stands between the creation and the Creator. It is the crown of 
the material, and the last expression of the spiritual creation. With 
its crest sublime it touches the dome of the sky and plants its naked 
foot upon a clod of earth. It creates the mystery of space and 
defies the mystery of time. 

Within its boundless reservations there glow the camp-fires by 
night and the din of battle by day. 

Within its field of infinitude there is area enough for gaiety and 
despair, tragedy and wit, pathos and delight, hope and fear, life 
and death. It gathers all nature, art, music and poetry within the 
sanctuary of its sensible emotions. 

The objective reality of external things would be dull and 
unresponsive were it not for the body which receives sense-impres- 
sions as the foundation of ideas. 

The learned discuss many intricate questions concerning the 
relative value of these two realities—spirit and matter. 

Much subtle thought is provoked from a study of the intimacy 
between soul and body, of their natures, qualities and perfection. 

The philosophic conviction is that the body and soul do not 
acquire the respective perfection of their natures until they are 
joined together. 

Whatever there is of sense perception in the soul has come 
through the avenue of the body. Only an act of special interven- 
tion can bestow the gifts of the body on the soul, when the soul 
is separated from it. However this may be, the body remains for us 
the battlefield of life’s probation. Nor is it as it was with some an- 
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cient scholars and superstitious believers, a prison incarcerating the 
celestial aspirations of the spirit, or the sole principle of evil. This 
feeling of depression, which arises either from an insufficient study 
of Holy Writ or from a morbid sensitiveness of the havoc which 
lust is playing in the world, is not a normal state—the chariot jg 
one and the steeds are of equal swiftness, but the charioteer jg 
not sufficiently skilful. Heresy is but a partial truth, and they 
who taught that the body was essentially bad and the soul essentially 
good were giving to the world a most disastrous doctrine. The 
saints, in their innocence, speak of their bodies as of everlasting 
companions. “I know that my Redeemer liveth; in my flesh I 
shall see God.” 

Supernal human delight is reserved for those who have not pro- 
faned the tabernacle of the body from that early time when the 
baptismal dew falls upon the white forehead to the last hour when 
the chrism anoints the dying senses of touch, taste, smell and sight. 
They who have not abused so intimate a consort as the body, can 
know the ethereal bliss evoked from inviolable affection. Once 
the soul has been directed towards its proper object, then the body 
is not an enemy, but avails supernaturally; for the very infirmity 
and mortality of the flesh is a condition of merit for the spirit. 
Through the Flesh and the Blood of Christ we are made partakers 
of the shining forth of His glorified and ascended Body. Somehow 
it shall yet come that this celestial light shall pierce through the 
sluggish senses of our bodies: “Every valley shall be filled, and 
every mountain and hill shall be brought low, and the crooked 
shall be made straight, and the rough ways plain. And all flesh 
shall see the salvation of God.” . 

Saint Theresa once told about her vision of Christ’s transfigured 
Body. Whatever value may be attached to the vision, her descrip- 
tion is weak, for she pictures His Hand as being like unto limpid 
glass. Yet, how could human speech express the surpassing 
excellence and splendor of that radiant Form? There may have 
been some providential reason why the prophets but vaguely trace 
the divine mission and dignity of the body. The text concerning 
the bodily translation of Enoch and Elias would seem to bear a 
strict interpretation. From the meager record of the mystery of 
the Fall in the Book of Genesis we gather that that momentous 
temptation disturbed the state of concord which balanced spirit and 
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flesh. So “the Word was made flesh” that man might restore, 
through grace and self-development, his flesh to a state of healthy 
relationship with his spirit. “I will pour out My Spirit upon all 
flesh.” 

According to the Mind of Christ, the Christian moralist seeks 
to create the synthesis between the two antithetical elements—soul 
and matter. The Church, which is the mystical Body of Christ 
in living history, has for its end the extension of the economy of 
the Incarnation—the protracted redemption of the flesh. In the 
sacramental system, the flesh—the vulnerable element of our com- 
position—is appealed to through the senses, “He hath made the 
deaf to hear and the dumb to speak.” 

As in the material world, so in the divine scheme, nothing is 
lost. The instrument of our confusion is captured by its own 
devices. Every caprice of the sentient body is supernaturally 

gratified through the merits of the Christ of the Resurrection. 
- Through His Resurrection, palpable to the senses, and through 
the Incarnation all things are bent to its service; every visible rite 
and ceremony; every dogma which is the defined expression of 
truth; every text of Scripture interpreted by authority; all speech 
and action, reason and imagination, sentiment and thought are all 
transformed into elements of salvation to rectify the illusions of the 
senses of the body: “Behold, I have arisen and am still with thee; 
I am He that liveth and was dead; I am alive forevermore, and 
have the keys of hell and of death.” 

But not alone in the nobler arts—sculpture, drama, painting and 
song is the body appealed to; but inanimate, material nature is 
sanctified to its uses, and so for the most part the matter of the 
Sacraments and Sacramentals is bread, wine, water, oil, salt, wool, 
cotton and wax. Moreover, Christian ethics even enter into the 
sciences of economics and politics, with the indirect purpose of 
consecrating them to the salvation of man’s body from fire, plague, 
hunger, thirst, cruelty and injustice. 

Since, then, we are beholden to the body, let us look to it that 
we reverence it in decent fashion. It is for us believers the temple 
of the Holy Spirit; of immensely more historic interest than the 
temple of Jerusalem. Guard the walls of the city and the temple 
will be secure. Exercise custody, and do not permit the exterior 
senses to wander at will. Close all the city gates by night, so that 
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the wayward traveler with his camel cannot pass through the eye 
of a needle. 

The defilement of the human body might be more tragic in its 
consequences than the spilling of a prophet’s blood in the portico 
of the temple. The body has its laws, prerogatives, capacities; and 
it is profoundly serious to thwart or destroy them, else nature will 
turn the throb of health to a nervous tremor and the crimson glow 
of youthful beauty to the hectic pallor of disease. 

Then, from a moral consideration, how horrible to think that 
in some manner we take with us in death bodily habits contracted 
in life; it would seem of momentous importance, therefore, to lay 
on the lash and to whip disordered inclination into subservience to 
the sweeter instinct of the soul: 

“Knowing that Christ rising again from the dead dieth no more—death 
shall no more have dominion over Him. 

For in that He died to sin He died once; but in that He liveth He liveth 
unto God; 

So do you also reckon that you are dead to sin but alive unto God in 
Christ Jesus our Lord. 

Let not sin therefore reign in your mortal body so as to obey the lusts 
thereof. 

Neither yield ye your members as instruments of iniquity unto sin; 

But present yourselves to God as those that are alive from the dead; 
and your members as instruments of justice unto God. 

For sin shall not have dominion over you; for you are not under the 
law but under grace.”—Romans vi, 9-14. 

Ethical ideas such as these were even faintly suggested by the 
best of the Romans before the period of their moral decline, and 
with the nobler conceptions of the more refined among the Greeks. 
In the Hecuba of Euripides, the tragic author paints Polyxena with 
her throat cut and falling on the steps of the altar; but conscious 
even in death of her modesty, almost instinctively, she folds decently 
the snow-white raiment over her limbs. It is the innate regard 
for the sanctity of the human body. This instinct was of course 
developed more keenly at the vision of Christ’s glorified body. 
Then, too, it was not until the advent of Christ’s Mother that 
these thoughts of the high dignity of the human body began to 
be more fully realized. With vestal grace she combined in her 
virginal maternity the honorable dignities of the matron with the 
unspeakable charms of the virgin. So, indeed, she missed cor- 
ruption, for the Holy One would not suffer her to see corruption: 


“Therefore, holding a little thy soft breath, 
Thou underwent’st the ceremony of death.” 
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What is true of the Mother of Christ is, in this circumstance, 
preéminently true of her Son—since He was bone of her bone 
and flesh of her flesh. The jaundiced eye of modern heresy has 
weakened our visual power and sought to cloud this magnificent 
truth; and because heresy is the most mortal of sins it has colored 
with sickly hue things that are fair and excellent in themselves. So 
in times past moralists taught differently ; their methods for the cul- 
tivation of ethical virtue were not so prohibitive and negative. They 
taught chastity not so much by the suppression of desire as by the 
presentation to the will of a pure object and the proper direction 
of the tide of passion. Consequently, modern life, outside of 
Catholic asceticism, knows nothing of the ardor that is virginal. 
Yet ancient and mediaeval Catholicism gave us saints thrice widowed 


who their 


“Birth-times’ consecrating dew 
For death’s sweet chrism retained, 
Quick, tender, virginal, and unprofaned.” 


From the ancient day when Cecilia so shone with the splendor 
of moral sanctity that Valerian could no longer look upon her, to 
the medieval time when Henry, king as well as saint, knelt a slave 


to the virtue of his queen, it was a familiar doctrine. 

Small wonder, then, that the Church, the Mystical Bride of 
Christ, should (at the early glimmer of the Easter dawning) 
abandon herself to transports of joy and praise. She would even 
call upon inanimate art and nature to rejoice and be glad with 
her. The splendid revelation of man’s transfigured body would 
never have been manifested if Christ’s Body had rotted in a Syrian 
grave. “But He allowed His Sacred Body—blood, bone, muscle 
and tissue—to be profaned upon a gibbet of protracted agony and 
committed to the murky confines of the tomb, as a bleeding, mangled 
corpse—all, but to rise again, that by this He might open out a 
new and startling era for the history of the human body: “And 
when I had seen Him, I fell at His feet, as dead. And He laid 
His right hand upon me, saying: Fear not, I am the First and 
the Last—and alive and was dead and behold, I am living forever 
and ever” (Apoc. i, 17, 18). 

We can no better conclude than with a sentence from the 
searching sermon of Cardinal Newman on “The Resurrection of 
the Body.” He says, in his own marvelous fashion: “Glorious, 
indeed, will be the springtime of the Resurrection, when, all that 
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seemed dry and withered will bud forth and blossom. The glory 
of Lebanon will be given it, the excellency of Carmel and Sharon; 
the fir tree for the thorn, the myrtle tree for the briar; and the 
mountains and the hills shall break forth, before us, in singing, 
Who would miss being of that company ?” 

There is a curious old book of the Middle Ages called “Legenda 
Aurea.” It is said to be compiled and put in form about the year 
1275 by Jacobus de Voragine, Archbishop of Genoa, and done 
into the English of the time by William Caxton. It is a work 
remarkable for its learning and spiritual beauty. Of our Lord's 
Resurrection it has a statement written in quaint old English, which 
succinctly expresses the authoritative teaching concerning the glory 
of the human body in the light of Our Saviour’s rising from the 
dead. The words are: “At evensong time shall be weeping, and 
on the morn gladness and joy. The gloss saith that the Resurrec- 
tion of Jesus Christ is cause sufficient of the resurrection of souls 
in this present time and of the bodies in time to come.” 

The difficulty of believing the doctrine of bodily resurrection 
is not founded in reason but in the imagination, when under the 
spell and play of the senses. But imagination is not reason. The 
mystery of the human body is as imperious and urgent as the spirit 
itself, for what do we know of the substance of the human body? 
The accidents are all we perceive of it, and these only remotely. 

Deep down beneath the frailty, degradation and enfeeblement 
of the human body there is the latent force and vital spirit of the 
Christ triumphant over corporal dissolution; hence the human body 
cannot be forever holden of death: “I shall not die, but live and 
declare the works of the Lord.” It is the terrific presence of 
physical decomposition, the chemistry of rottenness, which pro- 
vokes us to doubt this truth. The form once aglow and quivering 
with warmth and expressiveness is pallid, motionless, cold. As 
pitiable ‘mourners we hound that lean, emaciated carcass to the 
grave. We note the systematic advances—the gnawing, ruinous 
agencies of decay—then, spiritual sight having failed us, we end 
by proclaiming that the earth has forever consumed the body once 
so lovely and so fair. Now it was to deal with this gigantic diffi- 
culty that Christ burst forth from the guarded tomb. He has 
broken the gates of brass and smitten the bars of iron in sunder. 
How beautifully is this truth of the transcendent human body 
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expressed in the Bok of holy Job: “And I shall be clothed again 
with my skin and in my flesh I shall see my God!” (Job xix, 26.) 





LOW SUNDAY 
FAITH THE SOURCE OF OUR STRENGTH 


BY THE RT. REV. JOHN S. VAUGHAN, D.D. 


“This is the victory which overcometh the world, our Faith.”—Words 
taken from the Epistle of St. John, appointed to be read to-day. 


SYNOPSIS.—The description of the world in Holy Writ. How are we to 
overcome this enemy? By Faith. A deliberate act of the will is re- 
sponsible for every sin. Faith strengthens the will. Motives against 
sin suggested by Faith: First the rewards and punishments of God; 
second, all that God has done for us, i.e., gratitude and love; third, the 
Passion of Christ; fourth, the presence of our all seeing God. 

Exhortation to be strong and lively in Faith and to dwell on these 
motives in time of temptation. 


The world is frequently spoken of in the pages of Holy Writ, 
and always with words of warning. “Love not the world, nor 
the things that are in the world,” says St. John, for “if any man 
love the world, the Charity of the Father is not in him” (I. John v, 
15). And again: “We know that the whole world is seated 
in wickedness” (I. John v, 19). So St. James: “The friend- 
ship of this world is the enemy of God. Whosoever therefore 
will be a friend of this world, becometh an enemy of God” 
(James iv, 4). 

The world is our enemy because it is always seeking to draw 
us away from our allegiance to God, and to plunge us into sin. 
“For all that is in the world,” writes St. John, “is the concu- 
piscence of the flesh, and the concupiscence of the eyes, and 
the pride of life, which is not of the Father, but of the world” 
(I. John ii, 16). Hence it is continually laying pitfalls for our 
feet, and setting before us a thousand dangerous occasions of 
sin. 

Now the practical question before us is, how are we to pass 
unscathed through the midst of all these dangers that surround 
us? How are we to remain upright, honest, pure, truthful and 
loyal to God and to His Church, when such powerful and such 
‘unscrupulous enemies dog our footsteps at every turn? 
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The Apostle in to-day’s Epistle points out the means. He dis- 
closes to us the great secret of success. That secret is to be 
found in our Faith. “This is the victory which overcometh the 
world, our Faith” (I. John v, 4). 

At first these words may seem somewhat obscure and difficylt 
of interpretation, but a little reflection will bring out their full 
meaning, and convince us of their absolute truthfulness. 

Let us begin then by calling to mind that the source of all 
sin, just as the source of all virtue and merit, lies in the will: 
in the exercise of our free will. Sin is indeed nothing else than 
the turning away of the will from God: the fixing of the affec- 
tions on something forbidden by the law of God. So long as I 
can maintain my will rivetted and intent upon what is good and 
lawful, there can be no danger of sin. It is only when the world, 
or its accomplices, the devil and the flesh, strive to lead my will 
astray, by subtle sophisms, and honied words, and by promises 
of temporary delights and pleasures and natural satisfactions, that 
I run a risk of falling into their snares. 

Now, when foolish men and women allow their wills to be led 
astray by the attractions of sense, and succumb to the wiles of 
the devil, it is almost always from a want of a thoroughly well 
grounded faith. They are led away along the paths of error, 
because they have been deceived, and are not really and fully 
conscious of the ends to which those paths are taking them. A 
man is persuaded to indulge some passion, to satisfy some unruly 
impulse, to commit some gross act of injustice, or of vengeance, 
because his: mind is entirely occupied and taken up with the 
satisfaction it will give him, and with the unholy joy that it 
excites, and he practically loses sight of the fearful consequences 
of his crime. In a word, he is half asleep. His faith is dormant. 
Could he be thoroughly aroused, could he but be induced care- 
fully to weigh every circumstance, and to balance causes and 
effects, and to consider seriously what he is doing, he would, 
in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, desist from carrying out his 
purpose, and would pause and rein up, even though it might 
be on the very brink of destruction. Our Lord Himself, speaking 
of the most awful crime that has ever been perpetrated, begged for 
its forgiveness on the express ground of the ignorance of the 
offenders. ‘Father,’ He exclaimed, when interceding for those 
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who were putting Him to death, “Father, forgive them, for they 
know not what they do” (Luke xxiii, 34). This did not mean 
that they knew nothing, nor even that they were ignorant to such 
an extent as to be free from guilt; it meant merely that they did 
not realize the fulness and extent of their crime. They did not 
appreciate the infinite perfections and the infinite majesty and 
dignity of the Divine Victim. They did not know Him to be God. 
They must have known Him to be innocent and sinless, but they 
did not reach the height of recognizing in the prostrate human 
form before them, the eternal and everlasting Son of the Father. 
Had they known all; had they been fully aware of the real facts, 
they never could have brought themselves to “crucify unto them- 
selves the Son of God, and to make of Him a mockery” (Heb. 
vi, 6). In every case of serious sin, there is a clouding of the 
intellect and a darkening of the understanding (often indeed wilful 
and often culpable) without which the sin would scarcely have 
been committed. 

Is it not the infallible Spirit of God who declares that im- 
petuosity, thoughtlessness, and a general absence of due considera- 
tion is the source of all our spiritual misery? “With desolation 
is the whole world laid desolate, because there is no man who con- 
siders in his heart” (Jerm. xii, 11). On the other hand, does not 
the same divine authority assure us that sober and earnest reflec- 
tion would save us from all our serious faults. “Think of thy 
last end, and thou shalt never sin” (Eccli. vi, 40). 

There is no man so low, so depraved, so deeply sunk in vice, 
but would alter his life and amend could he only be made to realize 
his sad and appalling state. Were it possible to seize hold of the 
very worst criminal, and to hold him over the bottomless pit, so 
that he could actually see and deliberately gaze upon the lurid 
flames and the excruciating torments of those fires which are never 
extinguished, and which are related to sin, as effect is related to 
its cause, that criminal would undoubtedly change his evil course, 
banish all sin from his heart, and begin to lead the life of a saint. 

Now it is so arranged by God’s providence that we cannot see 
either the agonies of hell or the joys of heaven, neither the delights 
of the blessed, nor the pain and anguish of the damned. No. 
Not with our corporeal eyes. But God has mercifully provided 
us with the eyes of faith. And with these, we can see and con- 
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template at our leisure and consider intellectually all that Faith 
reveals. Now, if we would overcome temptation, we must keep 
these eyes open, and they will supply us with all the motives 
requisite to strengthen our will and to render us victorious in the 
hour of danger. 

What we want, what indeed every man wants in order to render 
him victorious, is a real, practical, burning Faith. It is not in vain 
that St. Peter exhorts us to resist “strong in faith,” since it is 
precisely on the greater or lesser liveliness of our faith that 
victory depends. 

This will be readily understood if we compare two men fighting 
against the same temptation. The man whose faith is dull and 
weak is easily influenced by evil. The forbidden object throws 
a spell around him. He becomes absorbed in it, and scarcely 
thinks of anything else. His whole mind is occupied by the present 
pleasure, and he scarcely pauses to think of the future consequences 
of his rash acts. 

Now, turn away from him and consider a man of strong, 
energetic faith, and you cannot fail to observe that his whole 
attitude and bearing is essentially different, for the simple reason 
that he is fully awake and thoroughly realizes what he is about. 

Let us suppose that he is invited to defile his soul by the com- 
mission of some loathsome act of sensuality. The attraction is, 
let us suppose, exceedingly strong. His lower nature yearns after 
the indulgence, and he is as sensible of the pleasure that is offered 
to him as anyone can be. He would naturally give way. But his 
faith comes to the rescue. It reminds him of his responsibilities 
and of the consequences of his acts. He pauses. He reasons. 
He argues: “Yes, that forbidden delight does undoubtely appeal 
to my lower nature. It may, if I consent, afford me some passing 
physical delight. But, O God! at what a cost! Which, then, shall 
it be; one moment of sensual pleasure, followed by an eternity 
of remorse and torment; or one moment of sacrifice and self- 
restraint, followed by an eternity of true peace and heavenly 
delight?” Thus we see that it is his faith that supplies the strong 
motives which strengthen the will and result in final victory. It 
is his faith that assures him that it is better to suffer for a moment 
now, and to rejoice for all eternity hereafter, than to rejoice for 
a moment now, and to suffer for all eternity hereafter. 
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Though this consideration is a most powerful one, yet it is by 
no means the only one. A man of lively faith will summon to 
his aid a hundred other motives for resistance scarcely less power- 
ful. He will reflect that he cannot indulge his evil appetite without 
grievously offending God, and then he will call to mind who God 
is, and all that he owes to Him. “He created me, He gave me not 
only life, but all that makes life worth living. He has preserved 
me to this hour, and bestowed upon me health, strength, possessions, 
talents, friends, acquaintances. Ah! yes. The very sun that shines 
on me, the air I breathe, the earth on which I tread, all come from 
Him. The five wonderful senses of my body, and the faculties of 
my soul; in short, all I have and am are His gifts to me. And 
now, am I, like some craven cur, going to forget all this? Am I 
really going to show my gratitude by rebelling against Him, and 
treading under foot His Precious Blood, for the sake of a vile fleshy 
satisfaction? Is that to be my return for all His innumerable and 
unspeakable benefits? Now answer, O my soul! what have I 
done so far to prove my gratitude? What have I, so far, 
offered to God in acknowledgment of His generosity? Nothing! 
The fact is, I have had nothing to offer Him but what 
was, by a thousand titles, already His. Now, however, this very 
temptation is supplying me with something that I can offer Him. 
Now, I have the opportunity of offering Him the sacrifice of my 
own will. Yes, I am able to deny myself for His sweet sake, and 
as a slight proof of my love and gratitude. And shall I throw 
away so golden an opportunity? No! A thousand times no.” 

Thus a man of vivid faith will pass triumphantly through 
temptations that will easily prove fatal to others. “This is the 
victory which overcometh the world, our Faith.” 

Some persons, of course, will be stirred more by one set of 
motives, and some more by another, but whatever be the motive 
appealing with more special strength to any individual, its efficacy 
and power will be in proportion to the vigor and intensity of his 
faith. 

A Catholic who is of a more generous and disinterested nature 
will be more deeply influenced by his personal love and devotion 
towards his divine Master than by any considerations of personal 
loss or gain, of punishment or of reward. And such a one will 
excite his faith to produce within his heart a sense of the love and 
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tenderness and goodness of God, rather than of His awfy| 
judgments. 

Thus, if molested by temptations against the angelic virtue, his 
faith will at once call before him the passion and death of Jesus 
Christ. He will, if we may so express ourselves, place the sensual 
delight, the unclean pleasure, or the sordid gain on one side of the 
balance, and, on the other, he will place the Cross of Christ. Before 
consenting to defile himself with grievious sin, his faith will urge 
him to look with the eyes of his soul on to the lurid, dark and 
cloud-swept heights of Calvary. There he will take his stand, in 
imagination, among the blaspheming Jews and cruel executioners, 
and will thoughtfully and silently contemplate the sacred Body of 
Jesus stretched in agony upon the Cross. He will sorrowfully 
watch the Precious Blood gushing forth from a thousand ghastly 
wounds; from the deep gashes left by the cruel scourges; from 
the lacerations on His sacred Head, made by the innumerable 
punctures of the thorny crown; and more especially from the 
pierced hands and feet and side. He will see His life’s Blood 
trickling down, and hear it splash, drop by drop, on the hard rock 
beneath. Then he will lift the eyes of his soul to gaze full into 
that tearful, disfigured, blood-stained Face, and there he will read, 
as in a book, the full force and meaning of those words: “Greater 
love than this no man hath, that he lay down his life for his 
friend” (John xv, 13). Then, if he be not altogether beyond the 
reach of sentiments of human sympathy and gratitude, the poor, 
tried man wil! turn towards the temptation with unspeakable 
loathing and disgust; not to yield to it, but to wonder how it could 
ever, even for a moment, have proved an attraction to him. Then, 
as the boundless love of Jesus Christ and His awful passion and 
death impress themselves more vividly on his heart and conscience, 
he will throw himself upon his knees, and full of sentiments of 
thankfulness, and compassion, and love, he will open out his soul 
to the best and greatest of Fathers and Benefactors, and protest 
his readiness to endure any and every calamity rather than offend 
the tenderest of hearts, and crucify again unto himself the Lord 
of Glory, by the commission of sin. 

The efficacy of such thoughts depends, of course, upon the sin- 
cerity and the vitality of one’s faith. One who does not believe 
that God died in agony for his redemption, or (what comes very 
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much to the same thing) one who never recalls the fact, nor adverts 
to it, nor familiarizes himself with it, will have no power to beat 
down the tempter, or to dash from his lips the cup of sweetened 
poison which the devil is offering him. 

Another powerful source of strength which faith supplies is the 
consciousness of God’s actual presence, and the lavishness with 
which He is ready to reward every act of self-renunciation per- 
formed for His sake and in His name. Though, at the first onset 
of temptation I may feel inclined to play the coward and to follow 
the path of least resistance, yet a lively faith will speedily enable 
me to recover myself. For I will call to mind that I am not fighting 
alone, but am one of a vast army, under the sublime leadership 
of Jesus Christ Himself. I am, by position and training, not a 
weak, faltering worldling, but a warrior—yes, a warrior, who has 
solemnly sworn, in holy Baptism, to wage a ceaseless war against 
the enemies of Christ who, at the same time, are likewise my 
enemies. My General is no other than God incarnate. And what 
is more, I am fighting in His dread presence, and under His very 
eyes. Yea! at this very moment, while I am actually faltering and 
hesitating, He is looking down upon me and reading me through 
and through. He sees my difficulties and my struggles, and He 
longs to see me vanquishing them. He yearns to see me strike a 
blow in defence of virtue, truth, justice and loyalty, for He wishes 
to reward me as He alone knows how, and to place a crown of 
imperishable glory on my head, and this is impossible till I have 
proved my worth and “won my spurs” by a victory over my 
passions. Then, courage, O my soul! Behold, the issues of the 
battle are in my own hands. I am the arbiter of my fate. I know, 
for here again my faith informs me that not all the devils in hell 
can injure so much as a hair of my head, or inflict upon me the 
slightest injury until, of my own free will, I fling open the gates 
of the citadel of my heart and basely let them in. Yes, thank God! 
Victory, Victory is mine, certainly and assuredly mine, if I have 
but the will to gain it. For God has pledged His word that He 
will never allow me to be tempted beyond my strength, but, in 
every case, will so make issue that I may be able to bear it. 

Who, my brethren, with such cheering thoughts filling his soul, 
would be such a miserable poltroon and dastardly coward as to 
consent to sin, and to hand himself over body and soul into the 
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hands of the enemy? Who, on the contrary, would not feel every 
fibre of his being burning with a holy eagerness to crush the 
oppressor, to trample passion under foot, and to proclaim to all 
the world, by word and deed, the sovereignty of God? No one 
possessing any spirit, with the eye of the divine Master resting 
on him, with certain victory within reach, and with the knowledge 
that endless rewards are awaiting him above, would show the 
white feather, and betray the cause of loyalty and truth. 

Much more might be added, but enough has been said to vindicate 
the truth of St. John’s inspired words, that the source of victory 
over the world, and over all the seductions and deceits of the world, 
is to be found in the sturdy quality and the vivid brightness of 
our faith. 

Be men of strong and lively faith, then, and all will go well 
with you. For a man of faith is one to whom the invisible world 
lies ever open and present before him. He is one to whom heaven 
and hell are greater realities than the very earth on which he 
stands, and to whom God and His Blessed Mother and the angels 
and saints are more truly present than the multitudes whose passing 
footsteps and ringing voices break upon his physical ears. 

While worldly-minded and lukewarm Catholics fall again and 
again into sin, on the very first breath of temptation, and will 
offend God grievously for sake of even the slightest gratification, 
those who are accustomed to live habitually in the presence of 
God, and who exercise their faith in the manner described above, 
will conquer the severest temptations and stand undaunted and in- 
vulnerable in the midst of the fiercest attacks of their hellish foes. 
To such be honor and glory for ever and ever. Amen. 





SECOND SUNDAY AFTER EASTER 


THE STATE OF WEALTH 


BY THE RT. REV. JAMES BELLORD, D.D. 


“Charge the rich of this world not to be high-minded nor to trust in the 
uncertainty of riches, but in the living God (who giveth us abundantly all 
things to enjoy), to do good, to be rich in good works, to give easily, to 
communicate to others; to lay up to themselves a good foundation against 
the time to come, that they may lay hold on the true life.”—I. Tim. vi, 17-19 
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SYNOPSIS .—I. Providence, Christianity and human nature call for the exist- 
ence of wealth—private wealth. Without this, commerce would soon 
end, railways and manufactories would not exist. Wealth gives occasion 
for the development of the useful and the beautiful; it acts as a powerful 
stimulus to intellectual pursuits. 


II, The functions and duties of the rich man—He should devote his 
time to the service of the state; give employment to laborers; be the 
founder of useful and beneficent works of public utility. He has 
various duties of charity. 

III. The actual state of present day rich. The answer to the objec- 
tion. 

IV. The responsibilities and dangers attached to richness. Surely the 
rich man is not to be envied. 

V. The materialistic view of riches leads to Anarchy. Lessons to be 
drawn. 


I. Under the actual laws of Providence, Christianity, and human 
nature, it is of great utility that there be an accumulation of wealth 
in the world, and even in a few private hands, as for the most part 
it must be. There is a natural impulse in men towards the accum- 
ulation of private property, and all social arrangements and theories 
must take account of this. Any system which does not allow for 
the facts of human nature is futile. A few, under a special vocation 
and high religious influences, may be trained to hold all their 
property in common: but all men are not capable of this or called 
to it. If men were quite different from what they are; if they would 
work their hardest without the stimulus of personal gain; if there 
were no greed, and each loved all as himself, there would be a 
case for discussion between Private and Common Property; but 
as men are what they are, there is an end of it. Wealth is increased, 
guarded, and managed better, by those who have a personal and 
private interest in it. That which is the care of all in general will 
either be neglected and wasted, or it will become the prey of the 
dishonest and enter into their private possession. The stimulus of 
special reward is necessary to draw out men’s best energies. A 
naturally gifted and industrious population will remain for cen- 
turies idle, thriftless, unprogressive, if they are deprived of the 
power of accumulation, through their earnings being seized by 
tax-collectors, or usurers, or landlords. If a man feels that he 
will be able to enjoy what he has earned, and leave it to his chil- 
dren, he will be inclined to put forth all his powers, and so will 
benefit the community while enriching himself. 

1. It is most desirable that there should be a great reserve of 
wealth held in store among a community. If each man earned 
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and held only enough for to-morrow’s needs, then any irreg- 
ularity or dislocation of industry would cast all into absolute want, 
There must be accumulated capital if vast bulks of commodities 
are to be purchased in one country and transferred to another, pre- 
pared in advance and held in readiness for emergencies. If property 
were all divided to-morrow—while the shares would be so small 
that none would profit much—there would be an end of commerce 
at once; we could no longer obtain the productions of other lands, 
and a deficiency of material for food or labor in one place could 
not be promptly made good from another. Capital is an ocean of 
varying depth, but maintaining a uniform level of commodities in 
every part of the world: exchange of commodities without capital 
would be much like transport in a mountainous country, by canals 
with many locks, and intermittent rivers full of shoals, and portages, 
and rapids. 

Again, great works, such as railways and manufactures, could not 
be undertaken unless there were large sums of money, not required 
for immediate wants, which could be used for directing large 
amounts of labor to one object, and maintaining the laborers till 
the wealth created by them is complete and exchangeable for 
consumable wealth. Only a small part of labor is immediately pro- 
ductive ; and human work would be limited to that kind, were it not 
that some possess more wealth than they can use themselves, and so 
can employ it on enterprise that will not make an immediate return. 

2. Another use of accumulated wealth is this, that God wishes 
man to subdue the world to his dominion and to use it; and this, 
not only by agriculture and material use, but by investigation, and 
science, and intellectual employment. Great part of the goods 
and pleasures of this life are intellectual. There is science, which 
not only affords delight from the contemplation of God’s wisdom 
in creation, but also doubles the power of man in the material use 
of the world; Art, which affords the most refined pleasure to the 
imagination; literature as well. All the higher powers and fac- 
ulties of the mind ought to be cultivated according to each one’s 
capacity, so as to be useful in the service of God and mankind. For 
these purposes it is necessary that there should be a class free from 
daily bodily toil, and possessed of wealth, so that they may have 
time and means either to employ themselves in these pursuits, or 
to encourage others who have the capacity but not the means. 
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Such a class benefits the whole community. They promote and 
diffuse a higher culture; they may show an example of refinement, 
of moderation, of high principle, of beautiful life, which helps 
to raise others from the physical to the intellectual, and from 
that to the spiritual sphere. A great deal that is useful, and 
almost all that is beautiful and refined in the world, owes its 
origin or its cultivation more or less to the existence of a rich 
and leisured class. They encourage inventive power though it 
be directly for their own profit; they purchase for their own 
pleasure, but it creates the demand for new commodities, and 
supports special classes of workers. If all the present rich were 
laboring for daily bread, many powers in other men would re- 
main unemployed, many treasures would be closed to all. As 
it is, the advantages of wealth, while accruing in the first instance 
to its possessors, gradually become diffused and benefit all men. 

II. The rich man has his own special uses in a community; 
there are functions and duties open to him which depend on 
the possession of wealth, and could not be accomplished in a 
community where all are poor. 

1. The high offices in a state, whether administrative, legal, 
military, ecclesiastical, require a class of men who during long 
years have had leisure to prepare themselves by study and inter- 
course with others: this is incompatible, except in cases of rare 
genius, with having to support themselves by daily toil. Men of 
wealth, too, would be more likely to look on such an office as 
an honor or a duty, and less as a trade and a source of emolument. 
The inheritors of their wealth and name will inherit honorable 
traditions, will have served a sort of initial apprenticeship to 
official life, and will probably have a natural aptitude for its 
functions. It is a misfortune for a country when it has no leis- 
ured and cultured class to take up public duties as their special 
function; for when these are submitted to a promiscuous scramble, 
they are more than likely to fall to the most noisy, the most 
dishonest, and the most narrow. It is a still greater misfortune 
when a wealthy class exist, and are alienated from public life 
and from all interest in the country whose wealth is largely in 
their hands. They can hardly find any other way of serving the 
state, and they are driven to seek employment in mere enjoyment, 
and hence to become a source of corruption and danger. Ireland 
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and France were sad examples of the evils wrought by the rich 
who drew their revenues from the soil and rendered no duties 
in return. 

2. Another function of the rich is that of employers of labor, 
They can expend their money remuneratively so as to bring work 
to others, or discover and propagate new industries for those 
who have none. They may imitate the rare few who content 
themselves with a proper return for their capital, and who devote 
a certain part of their profits to improving the condition of their 
laborers. There are some who act as fathers or as the earthly 
providence of their employés. They provide schools, churches, 
libraries, recreation, pensions, inculcate the natural and _ spiritual 
virtues, try to make their employés happier, more civilized, more | 
comfortable, more virtuous. This Christian work of “patronage” 
is within the reach of those who employ only two or three. How 
different the condition of the poor of the world would be, if all 
rich men recognized and exercised their power of thus doing good! 

3. Another opportunity the rich have is that of founding works 
of great public utility. This duty was understood much better of 
old than now. What munificence was displayed in founding and 
endowing schools, hospitals, refuges, alms-houses, monasteries, . 
churches, libraries, fountains, bridges, or providing dowries for 
maidens, or education for so many children! In some countries 
it was a condition for the validity of a will that something should 
be bequeathed for the service of God or man. Men now dread 
parting with even a percentage of their earnings. They will not 
break up their properties or let them pass from themselves or 
their friends. They forget that property has its duty to the 
community. 

4. Then there are the duties of charity. Those who have no 
tasks of their own can dedicate themselves to the service of the 
needy. There are many duties for unpaid laborers, which require 
not hindering but generous service. This gift of self is better 
than the gift of one’s substance; to some it is easier, and to all 
some such work is open if only they would enter it. The charity 
of almsgiving is a special duty of the rich. The poor are their 
means of salvation; for by no other means can they so effectually 
cover a multitude of sins as by relieving distress. Bossuet says, 
“There is no way of justifying inequalities of fortune except that 
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God has committed the poor to the rich, and has assigned them 
maintenance out of their superfluity.” St. Philip Neri said that 
God had appointed the rich as the special prey of the poor. La- 
cordaire says: “In the Christian society, poverty is the aroma 
which keeps wealth from putrefaction, and from leading to a 
horrible egotism.” 

IlJ. All this, however, will seem an insufficient defence of 
the present startling inequalities of fortune. To describe the ideal 
rich man is to indict the actual rich man. It will be urged that, 
with a few exceptions, wealth is not used conscientiously; that 
so far from being a blessing to the owner and the non-owner, 
it is a source of evil to both; and that as it has ceased to perform 
its due functions, and has become detrimental to society, it can 
no longer claim forbearance, but should, as a state of life, be 
extinguished. To this it may be answered, 1. That we are 
not defending the details of the present distribution of riches, 
nor the actual use of it; but only saying that the Providence 
of God is not responsible for the abuses that exist; and that, in 
itself, and guided by Christian principles, the inequality of fortunes 
is not evil, but offers great opportunities of good to both rich and 
poor. 2. That if men who have a duty from God to perform do 
not perform it, it is no affair of ours. “Who art thou that 
judgeth another man’s servant? To his own Lord he standeth 
or falleth” (Rom. xiv, 4). It is not for us to punish the trans- 
gressor. God holds him responsible and will call one day for 
an account; and we may be sure that punishment most dire will 
follow the waste of the Master’s talents. 3., That, as with 
scandals, so abuses must be. They follow on the grant of 
free-will to men. In particular, almost all abuse power who 
hold it. If the rich abuse their position, they are but like 
all other men. Those who envy and denounce them show 
that they have not a true notion of wealth or of Christian 
principle, and so would be likely to fall into the same abuses 
if the tables were turned. 4. That we have to make allowances 
for the prejudices and ignorance resulting from education, and for 
the difficulty of viewing one’s own state from the point of view of 
an outsider. 5. That here, as elsewhere, we must take the good ac- 
tions of the few as compensating for the bad actions of the many. 
Let us remember the influence on the world of great princes like 
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Constantine, St. Louis, St. Edward, St. Stephen; the great works 
of charity or civilization that have come down to our time; 
the unrivalled treasures of art which have been bequeathed to 
this age. Remember also the large numbers at this day in every 
land devoting themselves to every work of charity or philan- 
thropy, working like day laborers, through ill-repute and dis- 
appointment, in the interests of the poor, the suffering and the 
criminal. None but the rich can do these things; and if many 
are worthless and scandalous, still the efforts of the few have 
really alleviated the sorrows of the world. 

IV. Let us rather consider another side of the condition of 
the rich, and see not their advantages, nor their shortcomings, 
but their responsibilities and dangers. 1. They are called toa 
difficult state. It is easier to serve God in adversity than in 
prosperity. This is what tries a man and brings out his bad 
qualities, while adversity develops his good ones. Many who 
will save their souls in poverty would have lost them in the state 
of riches. 2. To fulfil all his duties and to fufil them properly, the 
rich man requires much greater watchfulness, self-restraint and 
patience than the poor man. He has many duties, it is easy to forget 
some. To do good is difficult; good intention is not enough; a want 
of prudence or right method may cause even a virtue, like alms- 
giving, to become injurious. He has much power for evil, as 
for good; he requires to be watchful for every occasion of either. 
Even if he does no harm, and does as he likes with his own, 
he finds himself guilty of mortal neglect. Nothing else is alleged 
against the rich man who was plunged into Hell. What rich 
man can be sure that he is not one of those to whom our Lord 
says, “I was hungry, and ye gave me not to eat’? 3. At the 
same time the temptations of wealth are very many and very 
grievous. The distractions and dissipation of riches fill the mind 
and turn it from God; they keep it open to all material influences 
and closed to spiritual. The independence of having to labor for 
one’s support causes greater difficulty in rousing oneself to exer- 
tion; so a man will be tempted to neglect all useful labor, he 
will lose the virtues attached to industry, and find in idleness 
an incitement to all sins. There is the temptation to pride, so 
natural to us, so hard at all times to resist, especially if we 
find ourselves the object of deference and flattery; this is the 
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certain forerunner of a fall and perhaps an eternal one. The 
force and grace a rich man requires to keep himself humble 
are tremendous. There is great danger of the odious vice of selfish- 
ness when a man has no occasion to deny himself for the sake of 
others. Charity and benevolence are destroyed; there spring up 
hardness of heart, an unsympathetic disposition, insensibility to suf- 
fering, and the mood of Cain, “Am I my brother’s keeper?” (Gen. 
iv,9). There is that “confidence in riches,” too, esteem of them, re- 
liance on them, belief in their importance and all-sufficiency, which 
destroys confidence in God, and makes it so hard to enter the king- 
dom of Heaven. In fact, all the virtues seem to cluster round the 
opposite pole like filings round one end of a magnet. Resignation 
in suffering, detachment from the world and riches, poverty of 
spirit, meekness, trust in God, self-restraint, submission to author- 
ity, tenderness to others, lowliness and humility, these may some- 
times be met in a high worldly station, but they do not assort 
naturally with it. Everything occurs to give the rich man new 
opportunities of sin, or neglect of duties, or abuse of power; 
and he enjoys a certain impunity, only temporary, indeed, which 
obscures his sense of responsibility and leads him on to further 
excess. 

4. Further still, there is a terribly strict account to be de- 
manded of him one day when he least expects it. “Unto whom- 
soever much is given, of him much will be required; and to whom 
they have committed much, of him they will demand the more” 
(Luke xii, 48). Jesus Christ denounces woe on the rich and 
says, “It is easier for a camel to pass through the eye of a 
needle, than for a rich man to enter into the Kingdom of 
Heaven” (Matt. xix, 24). He may have done some good, but 
there is the danger of being told that he has already received 
his reward on earth, and that nothing more remains due to him 
in eternity. 

Such, then, is the price at which the rich purchase their 
temporary possessions, privileges, luxuries and high position; and 
what will these profit them if they lose their souls? Surely their 
lot is not to be envied; it is rather to be feared: he who has 
the true spirit of faith will shrink from it, for he knows that 
few can pass through that ordeal unscathed. When the poor 
man turns his eyes down on himself he will see, that, if he is 
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deprived of some of the goods of life, at least he is deprived of 
a heavy responsibility, he is saved from whole classes of dangers 
and sins, he has not received his reward here, he is more ‘the 
object of the divine tenderness and pity, and, when the rectj- 
fication of the balance comes hereafter, it will of necessity be in 
his favor. When we look with the eye of faith, the difficulty 
is not so much how the poor man can be made contented with 
his lot, but rather how a rich man can endure to live for a 
single day in luxury, selfishness, pride, and imminent peril of 
hell. 

V. We have now seen the Christian view of the position 
wealth holds in the Social Economy, and of its relation to pov- 
erty. Very different is the materialist or commercial view of 
the same. Its precepts are, “Get all you can. Keep all you 
get. Do as you like with your own. ‘Let us eat and drink, for 
to-morrow we die’” (JI. Cor. xv, 32). A man is supposed to 
have no responsibility to God or man for the use of his pos- 
sessions. He is absolute master, and not a steward of God. 
He forgets that wealth and poverty are two social states, equally 
good, equally necessary, equally respectable, each having its uses 
and its duties. But wealth is considered the supreme and only 
good, poverty a curse and a disgrace. The rich man is the only 
complete man; the poor man is to be exploited for his benefit. 
The result of this Gospel of Selfishness is that it destroys the 
utility of the rich man in the community, and the reciprocal 
utility of the poor man. All relations of Christian kindliness 
and mutual respect are at end between them. Contempt on the 
one side meets hatred on the other. The poor man rightly thinks 
that it is no worse for him to upheave the upper strata, than 
for the rich man to crush down the lower. National, social, 
and religious unity are destroyed, there is smouldering warfare 
between classes with fierce outbreaks at intervals, and peace is 
maintained only by sheer force. The Christian view may be 
discredited among men of the world because it is religious, but 
it is also economically the truest, and the safest in its results. If 
the rich took this view there would be little outcry against them; 
inequalities of wealth would be little felt as a result. All would 
be content with the superiority of some, if all felt that they 
profited by it; none would doubt of the utility of accumulated 
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and hereditary private wealth, if it were employed according to 
the beneficent designs of providence. 

From all this let us learn, 1.) To accept with contentment ali 
the arrangements of God’s Providence, as being in themselves 
the best, not only for the spiritual, but also for the temporal 
benefit of the human race. 2.) To foster under all circumstances 
the Christian view in its highest expression, because departure 
from this frustrates the Divine intentions, and, even in the econ- 
omical or social sphere, brings evil results out of God’s arrange- 
ments. 3.) To envy no man, judge no man, interfere with no 
man, but to do our duty thoroughly in our own sphere. We 
are not responsible for the wrong-doing of others, and angry 
attempts to destroy their work draws off our mind from these 
duties which God has given us. In these we shall find all the 
materials for a good and happy life; in these we shall find our 
opportunities of rectifying the wrongs that are in the world and 
advancing economical well-being and social order. 





THIRD SUNDAY AFTER EASTER 
THE DIGNITY OF MAN 
BY THE REV. FRANCIS HARVEY 


“Honor all men.”—I. Peter, 11-17. 


SYNOPSIS. —I. What should be our habitual attitude towards all men? 
The paradox of Christianity. Danger to our proper regard for our 
fellowmen arising from pride and love of pleasure. Men’s claims to 
honor. His intellect. Hts will. His conscience. His immortal soul. 
His nature taken by the Second Person of the Blessed Trinity. 

II. Important for us to honor all men. Effect of contempt on our- 
selves. Dangers threatening this attitude from outside: the drama, lit- 
erature, pseudo-scientists. 

III. Honor all men in a practical way, comfort the afflicted, help the 
needy. Effect on the development of our character of this upward look. 

onclusion. 


In the Epistle of the Third Sunday after Easter, the chief of 
the Apostles voices many lessons for his flock. He tells us how 
we are to bear ourselves in this world and towards the things of 
this world, “as strangers and pilgrims.” He inculcates chastity and 
humility; love of our fellow Christians, reverential fear of our 
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ever-present God, and points out what should be our habitual 
attitude towards all mankind. “Honor,” he says, “all men.” 

It is a divine paradox that our Saviour who first showed human — 
nature its degradation, has taught also its dignity and its worth, 
Again and again we are reminded of our lowliness, of the cor. 
ruption of the human heart. Our slavery to the primal curse js 
kept ever before us as well as the necessity of constant watchfulness 
to keep our rebel flesh in subjection. Yet “no man ever spoke as 
this man,” regarding the dignity of humanity. “Thou hast crowned 
him with glory and honor: Thou hast put all things under his feet.” 

Man’s shame and man’s glory are two foundations of Christian 
thought. But for the Saviour, all men are lost, and in His sight 
all are infinitely precious. We must hold firmly to both these 
truths, for as Catholics our fight in this world is with those who 
deny them. Those whose sight is blunted by moral corruption, or 
who view men through the distorting haze of pride, make light 
of sin, deny the existence of that corruption from which Christ 
has saved us, and at the same time they outrage the rights of men, 
impugn their motives, insult their aspirations, deny their ground for 
self-respect. Every immoral man laughs at sin, laughs at our 
claims to immortality, at our vision of God and the things of God, 
the “glory” and the “honor” with which He has crowned us. 

Consider what claim man has to our honor. Over all the 
creatures of God he stands pre-eminent because of the powers of his 
mind. While science has shown that man is but a tiny atom of a 
universe infinitely vast, it has also shown his unique preeminence in 
God’s creation, for he alone thinks, aspires, hopes, progresses. 
While experience shows the littleness of man to be more little, 
it also magnifies his greatness indefinitely. The Psalmist marvels 
that frail and fleeting and impotent men should have dominion over 
all the creatures of earth, or sea, or air, creatures of stronger make, 
of greater prowess, of longer life. 

Yet what is all this in comparison to the triumphs of man’s 
mental powers, and the sovereign sway that they have given him 
over the forces of nature? We have seen him command the light- 
ning, bidding it sink with is message beneath the pathless sea, or 
flash his meaning through the wonderful realms of air. He has 
harnessed this dread force of nature, and at his command the 
power that rives the mountain oaks, becomes his patient beast of 
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burden and household drudge. We have seen man measure the 
heavens, steal their secrets from the stars, and weigh the sun. 
We have been witnesses of how the power of steam has become his 
~ slave, and how the very air that has laughed at his power so long has 
at last submitted to the conqueror. And more than this we are 
sure that these marvelous achievements are but an earnest of more 
glorious triumphs. The bee constructs its cells with the same 
mathematical accuracy that it employed thousands of years ago, 
the ant lays by its stores with the same prudent foresight that the 
ants of the first centuries used. The horse and the dog from their 
association with man gain almost human sensibilities, and when they 
are turned wild lose them again, as if they had been but the 
reflection of a human master’s presence. All the lower creation is 
at a standstill, but man is still advancing, still adding achievement 
unto achievement, until the imagination falters before the marvels 
that may be. To man’s intellect God has given to understand the 
whole scheme of nature. That image and likeness of the Most 
High that is in man looks out upon the world and sees God in all 
the affairs of life, all the unravelling mysteries of matter, and 
man alone, of all His earth-bound creatures, is able to bear witness 
to the handwriting of God on the tablets of human life and human 
history, nay, on the rocks that the geologist exponses to us; can 
recognize His signature in those letters of golden fire traced in 
the firmament of heaven and hear the divine motif in that uncon- 
scious chorus of praise that nature is ever lifting to her God. 

Still loftier is the dignity of man. Not only is it his to understand 
nature, but he has the power and the will to master it. This power 
to choose, to will, is at once man’s glory and man’s shame. This 
power it is that enables him to record the treasures of past wisdom, 
to transform his visions into realities, his hopes into triumphs; 
makes possible his scientific advance, his social progress and his 
growing dominion over the material universe. It gives him power 
also to thwart the very designs of God—at least, ultimately, as 
regards himself, and immediately as regards others. It is his 
to declare to his Creator, “I will not serve,” and though this abuse 
may bring him to the level of the fallen angels, it is yet the abuse of 
a power almost divine in its possibilities and its scope, a power 
that lifts him incomparably above all beings of earth, makes him one 
with the angels in heaven—or, also, in hell. This power of action, 
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too, is a power of obedience to God’s law; with it comes the 
ennobling voice of conscience, the voice which, be it heard in 
condemnation or in reproach, necessarily assures us that we are 
citizens of heaven. With it comes that “peace which the world 
cannot give;” with it, too, that pain of the “Worm that dieth not.” 
It speaks of eternity to be, of a primal destiny, of a supreme 
Lawgiver, of ourselves as sole responsible subjects to Him, of a 
nature and a heritage differing absolutely in kind from the nature 
and the heritage of the animal world. 

But Man’s greatest claim to honor is the fact of his immortality, 
The hope that springs eternal in the human breast, the hope that 
our Saviour has assured us is not in vain, shows that we are too 
great to be bounded by the terms of this present life. The possibility 
of holiness that is ours, this putting on of the very nature of the 
Deity, this hunger and thirst of the Presence of God and the 
accomplishment of His Will, what is it but a proof positive of a 
coming perfection of our nature in that land beyond the grave 
where Christ is King? These magnificent victories of man’s intel- 
lect, marvellous achievements of his will, this dominion over the 
beasts of the field, and the subjugation of the powers of inanimate 
nature but foreshadow the greater things that are man’s; are but a 
prelude of a larger, fuller, more triumphant life; are prophetic of 
our supreme destiny as realized in the Person of our Great High 
Priest and our Brother, the First Begotten from the dead; point for- 
ward to the exaltation, the glory, the final apotheosis of man. Be- 
cause of this immortal destiny God has held communion with His 
frail and sinful creatures during all the long ages of His exile, did 
bring him to a fuller knowledge of the Divine; even amid the dark- 
ness and degradation of the ages of idolatry, did speak to man 
through his conscience ; did single out one man in one nation to be the 
recipient of His revelation, and, as need was, did commission Priest 
and Prophet and Lawgiver and Psalmist to renew the fire of 
truth on the altar of the chosen race, preparing against the day when 
that revelation bursts into brighter and clearer flame, till it kindled 
on the mountains and in the valley, blazed in the desert and beaconed 
on the sea, and the religion of one nation became the religion of 
the whole world. And this change was effected by a marvellous 
manifestation of God; a manifestation that exalted man over all 
the hosts of heaven, that enthroned human nature beside the Eternal 
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God Himself. In His own infinite mercy He clothed Himself with 
our infirmity, was born as a man, lived as a man, suffered and died 
as a man; by His one act of condescension redeeming, exalting, 
sanctifying humanity. 

These are some of the credentials that entitle man to honor from 
every follower of Christ. Honor, then, as the Apostle bids us, all 
men. Honor those to whom God has given a soul to know and to 
discern so much, a will to decide, a conscience to guide, and inher- 
itance of eternal life, a nature that has been enthroned on the 
right hand of the eternal Father. 

This upward look is an important, a vital requisite for man. True, 
when we look into the depths of our own hearts, consider the vile- 
ness, the selfishness that dwell there; the hateful meanness, the base 
passions, the bitter uncharitableness, we are tempted to grow dis- 
couraged, to despise not only ourselves but all mankind, for it does 
not require much insight and experience to realize that much of the 
vileness of our own disposition is common to most of our fellows; 
corruption, alas, is not the sole possession of any one individual. It 
is a special attitude of this our time to dwell largely on our resem- 
blances to the lower animals, scientific investigation fixing our 
interest upon our affinities with the lower orders of nature, our 
perishable bodies, our emotional—even moral—sensitiveness to 
changes of circumstances, such as changes of scenery, climate, 
even food. The danger of such thoughts is great. Our thoughts 
make us or mar us. They mold us to their own image and likeness. 
If we regard ourselves, if we regard our fellows as mean, rest 
assured that we shall become mean. The man whose mind is 
filled with contempt of human nature, whose heart is ever ready 
to harbor unkind thoughts, whose tongue is ever ready to repeat 
the cruel slander, whose eyes are ever fixed upon the deformities 
of humanity, is secreting within himself a moral poison that is 
corroding all that is fine and noble in his own nature and his 
own character, is reducing everything*in himself to the degraded 
level of his own base thoughts. It is demonstrated that one har- 
boring thoughts of bitterness and hate, in a given time actually 
secretes in his own blood sufficient poison to slay the enemy of whom 
he is thinking. A terrible justice that our rage and hate should 
poison our own blood and actually avenge the object of our wrath 
before a blow may be struck. So with contemptuous and mean 
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thoughts. They distill a poison of their own that degrades the 
moral being and defiles the soul. We must be on our guard against 
debasing thoughts concerning human nature and human life. On 
our guard particularly when there is so much in our social system, 
in our recreations, to fill the mind with thoughts of man’s innate 
corruption. To take but one instance, one source of temptation, 
the theatre. How much of our modern drama is true to the 
lofty standard set down by Aristotle, who wrote more than three 
centuries before Christ, but whose profound mind saw truth with 
wonderful clearness? The standard, he says, is “the purification of 
the emotions of awe and pity in the auditors.” How, I say, does the 
modern drama meet this requirement? Does it fill the mind and the 
heart with thoughts and sentiments of purity, honor, and virtue? 
Can it be said that it shows a careful regard for the chastity of 
the young; a rigid respect for the fidelity of wedded life; or does 
it treat impurity as a pastime and adultery as a jest? Are the words 
and gestures indicative of modesty and high mindedness; its dress 
free from suggestiveness, its music refining, its whole atmosphere 
uplifting? Does it perform its noble work of instilling ennobling 
lessons, elevating the thought, chastening the imagination, firing the 
enthusiasm of the young for what is lofty, enlisting the sympathy 
for the unfortunate, enkindling the love of country, unfolding the 
dignity of man, teaching all this the more effectively because it 
teaches without appearing to teach? 

Are we not forced to admit that what Lord Macaulay said of 
the stage is, to as great an extent, true of the drama in our own 
time, namely, that a characteristic of it is a “hard-hearted, shame- 
less, swaggering licentiousness, at once indulgent and inhuman”? 

We might cite dangers that attack us from our literature, where 
the rationalistic tendencies deny the innate nobility of man, where 
vice is laughed at or excused, where sin is denied on the ground 
that, if there be a God, man is too trifling a creature to be able to 
give Him offence. Many p®tiido-scientists insist that man is indeed 
dust, and returns thereto, and that this dictum was given of what 
we call man’s soul. They tell us we are but developed brutes, that 
man is wholly “like the beasts that perish.” The very elaborateness 
of their argument defeats the stand they take, for no mere brute, 
be he developed ever so highly, could reach the mental acumen 
and powers of analysis that man displays. The faculty that acts so 
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proves itself essentially different from any faculty possessed by the 
lower animals. We grow bewildered, however, by the paradox of 
man’s greatness and man’s littleness; by the two elements in our 
nature, what we have in common with the lower orders of beings, 
and that which belongs to us peculiarly, that which makes us men— 
“the dust which is taken from the earth, and the spirit which is 
breathed into us by God.” 

It is an empty illusion that science has found no mystery in man’s 
being. They have learned much of the conditions of life, but they 
have never explained life itself. Every step has but shown the incal- 
culable width of that gulf between man and brute. Every new 
acquisition is fresh ground for hope, for exaltation. Every genuine 
investigation is an added proof of the genuineness of our title to 
sovereignty over all the elemental forces of nature, over the beasts 
of the field and the fowls oz the air and the fishes of the sea. 

The wondrous paradox is there; and in face of it we are to 
obey the behest that our chief Apostle gives us this day: “Honor 
all men.” They are weak, it is true, and polluted by sin, yet 
honor that defiled image of the Most High; honor those for whom 
the Saviour laid down His life; honor those whose conscience still 
bears witness to God, whose heritage is eternal life. Honor them, 
too, in a practical way. All about us are those who need our com- 
fort and our help; they are not kindred of the brute that perisheth, 
but men, made in the image and likeness of God, heirs of all the 
ages, citizens of eternity, of the same nature as That Which is 
seated on the right hand of the Eternal Father. A main problem 
of our day is the rapid aggregation of unfortunates, trodden down 
in misery, crippled by ignorance. What is this great increase of 
wretchedness in our populous centers, but a passionate appeal, a 
piercing cry form immortal souls, dear to Christ and purchased 
by His blood? Do not think that all the needs of our Lord’s 
vineyard can be met by the ordained pri&ts. What are a few priests 
amid the thousands and thousands of men and women, practically 
heathens, living not only without Christ, but without God in the 
world? What have we done for the relief of those myriads of per- 
ishing souls? What poor and what sick have we visited? What 
ignorant children have we taught? What definite organization of 
the Church have we enrolled ourselves in? What portion of our 
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time and of our money have we expended in honoring our needy 
fellow-men, and so honoring Christ? 

Keep before your mind’s eye the greatness of humanity, the 
greatness of your individual self. Lift up your eyes from the dust 
to the heavens above you. Hold fast to that most ennobling of all 
thoughts, which science suggests, which our experience demands, 
and which divine revelation affirms, the faith in our distinctive 
personality, our unlimited capacity, our triumphant progress, and 
our eternal destiny: the consciousness of Christ dwelling within 
us, a consciousness that will be the salvation of our immortal 
souls. 

The Lord dwelling within you! Hold fast to this thought, for 
it is the first requisite towards properly obeying the command of the 
Apostle. Honor, like charity, to be effective must begin at home. 
It is but simple truth that each and every one of us has been 
restamped with the image of the Saviour, that in our baptism we 
became temples wherein the Most High took up His abode. 

Carry this thought with you to-day: contemplate it upon your 
knees. In the heat of temptation, the chill of discouragement, the 
assault of passion, or the attack of pain, it will give you the power 
to overcome. This thought is a remedy that can never fail you. 
Though fear of detection should not check you from contemplated 
wrong-doing, though self-respect should not uphold you, though the 
dread of eternal punishment or temporal unhappiness may fade too 
dim for your sin-tempted sight, the majesty, the glory, the splendor 
of this Presence realized must drive sin from your heart. 

May the dear Lord teach us to forget ourselves in contemplating 
Himself ; forget our weakness, our frailty, our sin in the thought of 
the greatness and the sovereignty that He has given us; the exalted 
nature that He has endowed us with, the dominant will, the con- 
science that ever walks in the Presence of God, and the supreme 
assurance of immortality. And looking at our fellow men, and 
seeing in them, whatever their weakness, whatever their degrada- 
tion, the indwelling God, may we be led to reverence in our brethren 
Him Who is the Alpha and the Omega, the beginning and end of all. 
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Ill. THE GIFT OF GOD 


BY THE REV. WILLIAM GRAHAM 


“If thou didst know the gift of God.”—John iv, 1o. 


SYNOPSIS —Introduction—Incident of our Lord meeting the Samaritan 
woman at the well. What He meant by “Gift of God” and “Water of 
life.” Everything we call ours the gift of God. Our Lord gladly received 
what is His own from hand and heart of Hts creatures. 

I. God’s gifts in nature: how subtle, complex, beautiful and wonderful 
they are. The wells of creation never run dry. But these waters of life, 
these natural gifts, never fill and much less sate the tiny heart of man: 
“He who drinks of these waters shall thirst again.” The lower animals 
contented therewith; but not their lord and master, man. Why? Because 
made for higher things God alone can fill the heart. He gives Himself 
to us under veils of Eucharist, pledge of eternal life and perfect bliss. 

II. “The gift of God” in the Host appears a tiny wafer, yet it encircles 
and enshrines God-made-man for us. The whole circle of created things 
fails to quench the thirst of the soul as does the reception of that sacred 
particle; it floods the soul with heavenly peace and joy—germ of bliss to 
come. On earth, food the basis and promise, in children, of their growth 
in bodily and mental vigor. It builds up the citizens of this world: Such 
is the eucharistic “gift of God” in His kingdom, the Church. 

III. What this gift is to us. Our companion, our friend, our food even. 
Here our Lord comes to us in the Host; noiselessly, unostentatious. Gives 
Himself unstintedly in all His fulness. 

Conclusion—Quid retribuam Domino pro omnibus quae retribuit mihi. 
Resolve: (a) To accept the gift of God. (b) Seek peace and happiness 
therein, 


Introduction—Your presence here to-day is a proof that you 
have accepted the invitation, and if not prepared, are preparing for 
the supper of the great King, solemnized with unusual splendor, 
at the coming feast. Therein you will receive the highest gift in 
God’s treasury. 

It seemed, no doubt, a mere accident in our Lord’s life, that 
He sat one day by Jacob’s well, tired, hungry and thirsty; and 
craved the poor creature, who came from the adjoining town, to 
draw water, to give Him a drink; but His words, as He quaffed the 
refreshing draught she offered, are immortal. “If thou didst know 
the gift of God, and who he is, who saith to thee, give me to drink, 
thou wouldst have asked of Him, and he would have given thee 
living water.” “Whosoever shall drink of this water, shall thirst 
again; but he that shall drink of the water that I will give him, 
shall not thirst forever.” “It will become in him a fountain of 
water springing up into life everlasting” (John iv, 10-14). 
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What is this, “gift of God,” this main source of living water, 
or grace, but Christ Himself, bestowed on us in all His fulness, in 
the eucharistic banquet, which we meet here to honor; and later on, 
I trust, to share? 

Our Lord was grateful to His own poor sinful creature, for the 
refreshing water that quenched His thirst, as He sat wearily by the 
well. Though the gift was His own, and angels would have gladly 
served it to Him; yet He wished to have it from a human heart 
and hand, just as to-day, He thirsts for our poor sinful hearts, 
His own gift at their best, and offers us in return, “The gift of God,” 
His own human self, body, soul and divinity, under the form of food 
and drink, to be in our souls a “Fountain of living water, springing 
up into life everlasting.” 

I. At life’s banquet, the earth is a table, laden with the good 
things of God. Nature is a deep well, which men can never 
fathom, explore or exhaust. We are always drawing on the gifts 
of God, around us, in sea, sky and land; yet they ever “increase 
and multiply a hundredfold.” “He openeth His hand and filleth 
with plenty every living creature.” His gifts too, like the rain, 
fall on the just and unjust alike. Every particle of matter, every 
atom of force, to the learned and the devout, is a storehouse of 
God’s gifts—a deep pool that mirrors the Creator’s wealth and 
bounty. Each fresh step in the march of progress does but reveal 
hidden unperceived gifts of God to the sons of men. What a vision 
lies open, even in this tiny earth of ours, to the mind of an angel; 
what a picture of glory lay spread before the all-piercing, all- 
knowing eyes of the God-man, as by divine permission, the tempter 
unrolled to view, “the kingdom of this world and the glory thereof.” 
What we rightly call the soul’s three great enemies, the world, the 
flesh and the devil, are in their natural beauty, grandeur, attractive- 
ness and power, God’s gifts, marred and misdirected by free 
will,—itself a divine gift. 

But, “Whosoever drinketh of their waters,” be it ever so long 
and deep, “shall thirst again.” They cannot permanently slake 
the thirst, or remove the weariness of the human heart. They are 
the gifts of God, it is true, but they are not, “The gift of God,” 
they are not God Himself. They are but shadows and fleeting 
pictures of the Eternal beauty and reality that can alone fill the 
heart of man. Even in the boastful, God-forgetting, pleasure- 
seeking, material age we live in, it is a truism that all God’s temporal 
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gifts are but “vanity and affliction of spirit.” The grim spectre 
of death, ever haunting the banquet of life, would of itself alone 
make man, apparently the most highly favored and richly gifted 
guest at the table, the most unhappy and discontented of them all. 
They who have had, or have, more of God's created gifts, in the way 
of health, wealth, wisdom, power and love, own themselves, without 
God, no better nor happier than their less favored brethren. And 
yet God, who made man’s tiny heart so vast in its desires, must have 
meant to fill it. There can be no power of soul or body without its 
adequate, and, therefore, attainable object. Is there, then, any 
gift of God here below that can sate the hunger and quench the 
thirst of the one creature He made to His own image and likeness? 
Other creatures bask and are merry, in the ocean of God’s gifts; 
they eat, drink and carry on their race; and are happy; but not so, 
he, to whom dominion over them all has been given. It is he that 
drinks deepest of the waters of life, and yet ever, “thirsts again.” 
Brethren, we meet here to honor a gift, nay, “the gift’ of God, 
which alone can sate man’s hunger and thirst for good things. 
If it does not produce perfect happiness and divine contentment 
in this world, it is at least, the “Fountain of water springing up into 
life everlasting,” where his heart will be sated to the full. This 
gift of God is the Eucharist, the sole food of soul and body, that 
gives us a pledge, an assurance of the final peace, rest and bliss, 
awaiting just souls in the seen and felt possession of God in the 
Beatific Vision,—the last manifestation and gift of the Creator to 
the creature. For God shows and gives Himself to us, first of all, 
in the gifts of nature or creation, next, in the Incarnation, as a 
fellow man, thirdly, under the veils of the Eucharist; and lastly, 


in heaven, 

II. We deal here, with “the gift of God,” in the Eucharist, 
the choicest food offered us in the banquet of life——the new Manna, 
the new tree of life, that guarantees immortality to the worthy, in 
the full sense of the term. It is, therefore, a gift of God, that the 
united tongues of angels and men are powerless, adequately, to 
praise and extol. And why? Because this gift, though looking 
like a tiny wafer, is yet bread, “come down from Heaven,” enshrin- 
ing and enshrouding Christ, our God, in all the fulness of His being, 
human and divine,—body, soul and divinity. The Host, therefore, 
though small in appearance, like the human heart, whose hunger and 
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thirst it alone can sate, is, in a sense, infinite. God’s revelation of 
Himself and vast gifts in nature, from the shining orbs in the sky, 
to the tiny flower by the wayside, never flood the souls of men with 
the same light, peace, rest and love as what is imparted by a single 
Communion, or even by a visit to our Lord in the Blessed Sacra- 
ment. And why? Because in the former, God makes us a gift 
of creatures like ourselves; in the Blessed Sacrament, He gives us 
Himself; “Behold I am with you all days even to the end of the 
world.” “He that eateth me the same also liveth by me.” These 
daring words describe “the gift of God”; and they are not my words 
but God’s very own. 

It is truly said that in the very food and drink of babes and 
children lie the future strength, the powers and capacities, all 
the possibilities of mind, heart and affection, of the full grown man 
and woman, the citizens, in short, that build up the kingdom of 
this world. So in the kingdom of God. In the gift of divine food, 
His own Body and Blood, lies the germ that forms the citizens of 
the city of God, both here and hereafter. For the gift of God in 
the Eucharist, is food and drink to the soul, sustaining, increasing, 
strengthening all its mighty powers and capacities. It is the fuel, 
in short, of the divine life within us. Christ thus becomes to us 
singly, “the life of our lives,’ incorporated with our composite 
nature, not merely as soul to soul; but as body to body. He lays 
His sacred Person upon ours, as Elias stretched himself over the 
widow of Sarepta’s dead son, till the boy was restored to life. 
Christ joins Himself to each of us, not by a spectral, abstract or 
invisible medium; but under the visible concrete form of that 
element, through which we grow and keep alive, in body and mind, 
viz., food and drink. 

Deem not this manifestation of God as gross, carnal, material, 
or unworthy of Him, who “dwells in light inaccessible,” and whom, 
“no man hath seen at any time.” Are not all visible and created 
things a revelation of the divine, its footprints, and its vesture? 
May not God choose the gift of food as the vehicle of Communion 
with Himself, as well as thought, impulse or dreams? He shows 
Himself to-day, in the starry firmament, as He did of old in humbler 
form in the burning bush, in the pillar of fire, in the Man Jesus; and 
why not in His lowly creatures, bread and wine, so as to make them 
ready sacramental or mystic channels of union with men, His 
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stewards and representatives on earth? All creatures are divine 
gifts to man; but this is “The gift of God” to him. 

He did not mean the body and blood He assumed in the Incar- 
nation, to leave the earth at the Ascension; but in His wisdom and 
power found a method of perpetuating its renewal, like leaves 
and fruit on the trees, thus on to the end of time, under the form 
of bread and wine. It is the new tree of life, ever decked with 
leaf and flower, and delicious fruit, that all may pluck and thus 
“Taste and feel how sweet the Lord is.” 

Ill. God “emptying Himself and assuming the form of a 
servant” would not leave us orphans. He would be a beloved 
and inseparable companion to each one of us, a fellow-man, a being 
of flesh and blood like ourselves. The form under which He appears 
matters little, as long as the reality is present. Similarity makes 
us friends. God, no doubt, is our beloved Father, friend, and 
inseparable companion ; but our instinct in the presence of the Deity, 
is to “fall down and adore in fear and trembling”; but in the Host, 
we see Him in the meekest and lowliest form under which God-man 
can appear, and one under which all can approach Him in love, 
confidence, nay, familiarity. Raised aloft on His altar throne at 
Exposition, or resting in the darkness and stillness of His lowly 
tabernacle, He extends a brotherly welcome to all who, weary of the 
world, “seek the things that are above,” and, “So their peace.” 
“Come to me all ye who are weary and distressed and I will refresh 
you.” When He uttered this welcome, He was located in one spot, 
far away from the great busy centers of life. How few, then, as 
now, could go to Bethlehem or Nazareth or Jerusalem; but, “The 
gift of God” in the Eucharist is now well nigh ubiquitous. “In 
every place there is a sacrifice from the rising to the setting sun,” 
bringing Jesus in person, into our midst, to flood our souls with 
joy, peace, hope and consolation. 

But the altar, the pyx, and the tabernacle are but stepping stones 
to the human breasts. He would feed His flock not merely with 
sound doctrine, as He does visibly and orally through Peter at 
Rome, but literally and truly, with His own Body and Blood. He is 
thus nearer to us than friend or companion. He becomes to us, in 
the ineffable nearness of holy Communion, what the vine stem is 
to its branches, what food and drink are to our bodies. “The gift 
of God” thus realizes the wildest dreams of all religions,—even 
Pantheism, in welding us, not merely into a moral or spiritual, 
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but a physical or bodily union with our Creator and our God. 
He, whom “no man hath seen at any time,” becomes, in a manner, 
visible and tangible in the Host. Did men but know, “the gift of 
God,” they would crave “frequently and daily” to drink of the 
living waters of grace stored up in the eucharistic fountains, 

“The Kingdom of God comes not with observation.” No more 
does the gift of God, its main treasure. Calmly, noiselessly, as the 
light, gilding the mountain peaks, and flooding the plains; the 
divine Presence comes into the gifts of bread and wine, laid on all 
altars throughout the world, making Jesus live again on earth, 
as our victim and our food. Just as at the utterance of the ac- 
ceptance of the divine message on the part of God’s earthly minister, 
in the Incarnation, “The Word was made flesh and dwelt amongst 
us,” so in the Mass, at the divine words of Consecration, uttered 
officially and representatively by the priest, the elements lose their 
essential being, and the bread, over which they are pronounced, 
ceases to be such and is turned into the Body of the Lord. 

And this gift becomes ours not merely for use in Consecration 
and Communion. The Real Presence is no mere divine flash of 
lightning, no passing fire consuming the elements and dying out, 
but abides in those elements till they perish, or find their last resting 
place in some human breast. 

The gifts of God are, “without repentance.” He lavishes His 
favors without stint or grudge. What He gives with one hand He 
does not take away with another. 

When He comes, it is in all the unmeasured fulness of grace, 
limited only by the actual state and capacity of the receiver; the 
gifts of God fills every hungry soul; sates every thirsting heart. 
A single Communion,—one draught of this water of life, rightly 
imbibed, would make a saint; and become in the soul a “fountain of 
water springing up into life everlasting.” And just to think, that 
this gift is within the reach of all, nay, that God bestows it, like 
the rain and the sunshine, on friend and foe, saints and sinners alike. 
In both cases, the effect may be marred, hindered or turned to 
evil, but the gift stands ready for all. 

Conclusion.—“Quid retribuam Domino pro omnibus quae retti- 
buit mihi.” What return shall we, or can we make for the gift 
of God? In view both of the gift and the Giver, nothing is left 
to us but to accept and be grateful. 
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Our first duty, and one solemnly impressed on us in the feast of 
Corpus Christi, the annual memorial of its bestowal, is not to 
refuse but gladly accept this gift of God. To reject sullenly and 
silently a proffered gift, is a slight and an insult to a warm-hearted 
and unselfish friend. It is, “the gift” God presses on us for our own 
saving enrichment. The created gifts—the waters of this life,— 
may ruin and hurt, not this which builds us up for eternal life, 
wherein alone our hearts can find rest and satisfaction. We have 
nothing to offer Him in return, but this very glad and ready 
acceptance. 

God has planted in our hearts an undying thirst for happiness. 
It is a law of our being. We seek and crave for it, even in our 
wildest excesses. But alas, the illusions and disenchantments 
and disillusions do not teach men. Daily, they dig “fountains 
that hold not water,” neglecting that which runs by their very 
door-steps,—God, the supreme good, bestowed in holy Communion, 
Seek then, ask for this water of life. None other can quench our 
thirst for true peace and happiness. The fullest, truest, happiest 
lives are those upheld and perfected by frequent, nay daily, recourse 
to the wells of grace, from which our Lord in person serves us 
the water which “He that drinketh shall not thirst for ever” (John 


iv, 13). 
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THE LAST WORDS FROM THE CROSS 


BY THE REV. H. G. HUGHES 


THE S1xtH WorpD 


“Tt is consummated.”—St. John xix, 30. 


SYNOPSIS —We are to contemplate the death-bed of God-made-Man: His 
sufferings are nearly over; there remains but the crowning act—the 
willing acceptance of death. 

Jesus cries out: “It is consummated.” 

His sufferings and death a means to an end: the means of accom- 
plishing the work He came to do—the work of our salvation. 

We will go over this work and what it involves, and will ask three 
questions: 

I. How has the Death on the Cross saved us? 

II. What was it about the death of Jesus that caused our salvation? 

III. How are the benefits of Christ's death to be brought across the 
centuries to each individual soul? 

I. How did the death of the Son of God-made-Man save us? 

To answer this question we ask another, viz.:—How did the human 
race stand in relation to God after sin? Man found himself confronted 
by an offended and insulted God; adequate recompense for the insult 
was impossible. We were all in this position. Who could make repa- 
ration? Only God-made-Man could do it. 

Christ has saved us, firstly, by making adequate satisfaction; secondly, 
by meriting redemption; thirdly, by meriting the restoration of the gifts 
of grace and perseverance. 

II. What was it about the Passion and Death of Christ that made it 
the cause of our salvation? 

First, the willing OBEDIENCE of His death; but we must remember 
that this was the obedience of Gov. Importance of not losing sight of 
the true doctrine of the Incarnation. 

III. How are the benefits of the Passion brought to us? By the 
Church which Christ “purchased with His Own Blood.” 

Conclusion. Well might Jesus say, “It is consummated”—the work 
of Salvation; the payment of the price of Redemption; satisfaction to 
God; the winning back of Grace; provision for all future souls. 

Exhortation to devout thankfulness and perseverance. 


We are to watch in spirit to-day, my dear brethren in Jesus 
Christ, the most solemn and the most impressive death-bed scene 
that was ever enacted upon earth. It is the death-bed of God-made- 
Man; of Him who is the Lord and Giver of Life, who chooses, 
for us men and for our salvation, to subject Himself in His human 
nature to the universal law of mortality that lies upon His creatures. 
It is the death of Jesus that we are to witness. The long agony is 
nearly over; those lengthened and awful sufferings that He willed 
to go through, drinking to the dregs the bitter cup He had set Hin- 
self to drain, have nearly come to their conclusion. They have been 
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enough to have killed Him before this, but death may not lay 
its cold hand upon Him till He wills it. And He wills it not till He 
has suffered all, till He has endured to the very utmost, till He has 
drunk even to surfeiting the chalice of pain—so that He might 
prove His love, so that no man might have any excuse for doubting 
that immense love which expressed itself and proved itself in that 
way in which love most convincingly and most unanswerably 
expresses and proves itself—by willing suffering on behalf of the 
beloved. 

And now that suffering is to have its crown put upon it; it 
is to go on even unto death. Jesus Himself had said to the dis- 
ciples, “Greater love than this no man hath, that a man lay down 
his life for his friends” (St. John, xv, 13). Now He is about to 
give this grand, crowning, and final proof of love for us: for us 
He is about to die. The crowning act of death is to set the seal 
upon the sufferings that have gone before. They were the painful 
road by which He went to death; death is to be their completion. 
It is the supreme consummation of all His sufferings by death 
that, by the appointment of God, is to save the world. And the 
death of Jesus is to be an act of obedience to this appointment of 
God: for “He humbled Himself, becoming obedient unto death, 
even to the death of the cross” (Phil. ii, 8). 

And the moment has come. All else is finished. There remains 
but this final act. And so, as St. John tells us, “Jesus . . . said: It 
is consummated. And bowing His head, He gave up the ghost” 
(St. John xix, 30). We learn from the other Evangelists that our 
Divine Lord’s last breath was sent forth in one great cry, which is 
the last word from the Cross, “Father, into Thy hands I commend 
my spirit.” But both this last word and the sixth word which we 
are meditating upon to-day, followed quickly one upon another, 
so that these two words, the sixth and the seventh, belong to the 
last earthly moments of our Blessed Saviour. 

“It is finished,” or “It is consummated.” It was certainly a cry of 
satisfaction. “I have a baptism,” Jesus had said, “wherewith I am 
to be baptised: and how am I straitened until it be accomplished ?” 
(St. Luke xii, 50). He had longed for its accomplishment, the 
accomplishment of His baptism of blood and suffering; now it was 
over, all had been rigorously inflicted, not one pang had been 
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missed, not one stroke of agony witheld; truly He could say, “It 
is finished,” as He bowed His head in death. 

But all these sufferings were but a means to an end, as His death 
itself was a means to anend. They were the means of accomplish- 
ing a work, the work that the Word came from His throne in high 
Heaven to do. And in His dying moment, Jesus could truly say of 
His appointed work, “It is finished,” “it is consummated,” that is, 
it is complete. 

To-day, as we stand by the Cross and watch for one last breath 
of our dear Master, we will in our mind go over that work which 
now He has finished; for, my dear brethren, it concerns each single 
one of us most nearly, more nearly than anything else that ever has 
been done to us, or for us, or regarding us by anyone in this 
world. 

What, then, is the work that was accomplished by the Passion 
and death of Jesus? It may be summed up in one word: it is the 
work of our salvation. But when we have said that, we have not 
said all. For we ask how the Death on the Cross has saved 
us: we may ask what was it about the death of Jesus that made it 
the cause of our salvation: we may ask also how the benefit of the 
Passion and Death of Christ is to be brought across the centuries 
that intervene, from Calvary to each individual soul. 

First then, how did the death of the Son of God-made-Man 
Save us? 

To answer this question we will first ask another, and it is this: 
How did the human race stand in relation to God after sin? And 
we must remember, as we inquire into this, that but for the 
salvation wrought by Christ upon the Cross, we should every one 
of us be in the position in which sin placed the whole human race. 

First, then, after sin man found himself confronted by an offended 
and insulted God. Man, by sin, commits an act in itself and so 
far as the sinner’s own powers go, irreparable. Offense, injury, and 
insult are the greater according to the dignity and rank of the one 
who is offended. By sin man, a worm of earth, has insulted the 
infinite Majesty of the Almighty God. There is the measure of sin! 
Again, if we have offended anyone, recompense is due, and that 
recompense or satisfaction must be adequate. This means that the 
offender must be in a position to offer something that will please 
the offended person at least as much as the offence displeased 
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him. Now such a satisfaction man could never offer to God. It 
is impossible for a man, or all men together, to do anything that 
will please God as much as sin displeases Him. The extreme 
hatred of God for sin, which is the pole of absolute opposition, 
of utter contrast with and difference from the Divine Sanctity, 
is immeasureable by human thought, and inexpressible in human 
words. Not even the eternal fire of hell can adequately por- 
tray the just displeasure that God, by His very nature, must have 
for sin. And we have all sinned; we have all done this dread thing, 
and come under the Divine wrath and anger. Who could make 
adequate atonement? Who could satisfy for the offence? None 
but God-made-Man. By the Cross He has done it, making satisfac- 
tion for us, and, as St. Paul says, “blotting cut the handwriting of 
the decree that was against us, which was contrary to us. And He 
hath taken the same out of the way, fastening it to the Cross” 
(Coloss. ii, 14). 

If, then, we ask how the sufferings and death of Jesus have saved 
us, the answer is, by making adequate satisfaction to the offended 
Majesty of God for the offence of sin. The willing obedience of 
Jesus in His Passion, His willing suffering, the shedding of His 
Precious Blood, His oblation of Himself, His acceptance of death in 
the spirit of obedience, constituted an act of religion, of worship of 
God, of sacrifice, that was more pleasing to the Divine Majesty, on 
account of the infinite dignity of the Person who performed it, 
than sin was displeasing to that same Majesty of God. 


Again, the sufferings and death of Jesus merited our Redemption. 
By a just ordinance of God, man by yielding to the devil was 
brought into servitude and slavery to the evil one. By His 
suffering and death Christ our Lord paid the price of our ransom 
from this slavery—a dreadful slavery that put us under the devil’s 
power in this world, and condemned us to be his for eternity. This 
price Jesus has paid, not indeed to Satan, who has no strict rights 
over us, but to God, by whose just decree sinners are abandoned to 
the greatest enemy of God and men. By the shedding of the 
Precious Blood of Christ, we are restored to the glorious liberty 
as the sons of God, to the heirship of Heaven, to the sonship of 
our Heavenly Father. 


Lastly, by His Passion our Divine Lord merited for us the 
restoration of all those gifts of Divine grace by which we are 
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first placed upon the way of salvation by being: raised to the 
supernatural state of grace and charity, and secondly, kept in 
that state and enabled to persevere to the end and to be saved. 
It is because of the merit of His most precious death that Jesus 
is of right the supreme source of grace to use: it is because of 
that same merit that there flows from Him, as from a fountain, 
that grace which He applies to our souls through the agency of 
His Church, His ministers, His Sacraments and the Holy Sacrifice 
of the Mass. 


We will ask now our second question, what was it about the death 
of Jesus that made it the effective cause of our salvation? This 
question has already in part been answered by what I have said. It 
was the willing obedience with which Christ suffered that constituted 
the great value of His satisfaction and merit in God’s sight. It was 
through His obedience that our disobedience was atoned for, the 
insult of that disobedience made up for, the offended Majesty of 
God appeased. And the obedient death of Christ was sufficient 
to do this because it was the act, the obedience, the death, not merely 
of a man, but of a Divine Person. It is of the greatest importance 
that we should never lose sight of this great Catholic truth, that He 
who died for us upon the Cross was true God, a Divine Person, 
the Second Person of the Blessed Trinity. To forget this, to 
become unsound, as so many outside the Catholic Church are 
unsound in these days, upon the great truth of the Incarnation, the 
fact that Jesus Christ, having two natures, the nature of God and 
the nature of man, is yet one Person only, and that Person the 
Person of God the Son Himself—to lose sight of this, or to say 
otherwise, is to take away the value of the Passion. If He who 
died for us upon the Cross had not been God; if His every act 
had not been the act of a Divine Person, using His human nature 
as an instrument of His Divinity in which and by which to suffer 
and to die, we should not have been saved, the price of Redemption 
would not have been paid, the infinite value of every act of Jesus 
would not have existed. 

Finally, my dear brethren, we will answer the question “how are 
the benefits of the Passion and Death of Christ to be brought across 
the centuries to every soul to the end of time?” St. Paul answered 
this question when he said to the clergy of Ephesus: “Take heed 
to yourselves, and to the whole flock, wherein the Holy Ghost hath 
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placed you bishops, to rule the Church of God, which He hath 
purchased with His own Blood” (Acts xx, 28). This was the 
completion of Christ’s work of suffering—the birth, as it were from 
His own wounded side—even as Eve our first mother came from 
the side of Adam—of our true mother the Holy Catholic Church, 
the bride of Jesus. In that Holy Church, called also by St. Paul 
again and again the Body of Christ, Our Blessed Saviour lives 
and moves and walks still by His own indwelling Spirit and by 
His sacramental Presence. She is red with His Precious Blood, 
Her robe of glory: Her Sacraments are holy vessels by which that 
Blood is applied to our souls, and its merits given for our salvation. 
Well might Jesus say “it is finished,” “it is consummated,” “all is 
completed.” The work of salvation was accomplished, the price 
was paid, satisfaction was made to God, the graces needed by all 
men were won, nothing was left undone that should be necessary 
to carry on the work of salvation even to the end of the world. 

How should we devoutly thank God every day for this great 
accomplishment summed up in those words of hope for every one 
of us, “it is consummated”! For then Jesus spoke of you and 
me, of your salvation and mine. “The salvation of this one and 
that is accomplished—of this one and that one whom I love as 
if there were no other to love, for whom I have done all this as 
truly as if there were no other to do it for.” “He loved me,” 
says St. Paul, “and delivered Himself for me” (Gal. ii, 20), and 
every one of us can truly say the same. 

May our most merciful and loving Jesus grant, and may the 
prayers of His dear Mother Mary obtain, that when we come to 
die we too may be able to say “it is consummated,” the work of my 
salvation is accomplished, I have co-operated with what Christ my 
Saviour has done for me, I have not lost the fruits of His great 
salvation by my own fault. I have persevered by His merciful help 
and grace, and I know that He will give to me the crown of ever- 
lasting glory! 





THE SEVENTH WorpD 


“Father, into Thy hands I commend my spirit.”—St. Luke xxiii, 46. 


SYNOPSIS.—lrom the pulpit of the Cross our Lord will say one more 
word, a word that will teach us how to die. St. Luke tells us that 
“crying with a loud voice,” He said: “Father, into Thy hands I commend 
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my spirit.” St. Matthew and St. Mark mention only the loud cry; 
St. John alone mentions the bowing of His head. Explanation of this. ’ 

The loud cry of Jesus was one of the miracles of His death. The 
opinion of St. Thomas. Certainly this last word is proof that His giving 
up the ghost—the act of dying—was, like all His sufferings, a voluntary 
act. So, too, with the bowing of His head. Isaias. Words from 
Bishop Bellord. 

The marvellous change in the way of meeting death introduced amongst 
men by this word and example of Jesus. Hitherto death almost universally 
was met with horror and dismay: not only with physical shrinking, but 
with mental rebellion; when not with brutalized indifference. There 
was no idea of meeting death with a tranquil mind, much less with joy. 
The death of the Christian following the example of the death of 
Christ. Pray that your death may be tranquil and happy, and that you 
may be able trustfully to commend your soul to God. Remember that 
this needs forming the habit in life and so living that trust may not be 
presumption. 

Another effect of the death of Christ has been the WILuinc sacrifice 
of life, for the faith, or for others. 

We can learn also from this last word a lesson of Faith. Jesus 
seemed a failure; tt seemed as if He were abandoned by God and man, 
Yet He says confidently and loudly “Father!” With His last breath 
He proclaims once more His Divine Sonship. Conversion by this of 
the Centurion and others. Oh, blessed death of Jesus! Oh, blessed 
Word of Jesus! Praise and thank Him. May His example convert 
our hearts. 

One more lesson. According to the Fathers Christ, in this last 
Word, commended the Church and the members of the Church to His 
Father. A consoling thought for the hour of death. 

We have gone together over the Seven Words. Pray that the remem- 
brance of their lessons may abide with us in life and death. 


We are to meditate to-day, dear brethren in Jesus Christ, upon 
the last word of Our Divine Saviour spoken from the Cross. He 
has uttered that saying of pregnant meaning that we considered in 
my last discourse. It is consummated, but from the pulpit of the 
Cross upon which He is lifted up to draw all men unto Himself 
He will yet say one more Word for our instruction and for our 
consolation, a word that will teach us how to die, even as His 
whole life and the other words He spoke both from the Cross and 
in all His preaching teach us how to live. 

“And Jesus,” writes the Evangelist St. Luke, “crying with a 
loud voice, said: Father, into Thy hands I commend my spirit— 
and saying this, He gave up the ghost.” (St. Luke xxiii, 46.) St. 
Matthew and St. Mark mention only the “great cry” which our 
Blessed Lord gave forth. “And Jesus,” writes St. Matthew, “again 
crying with a loud voice, gave up the ghost” (St. Matt. xxvii, 15). 
And St. Mark also says: “Jesus, having cried out with a loud 
voice, gave up the ghost” (St. Mark xv, 37). St. John, the beloved 
disciple, adds another precious detail to the inspired record of this 
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last scene, for he tells us that Jesus “bowing His head, gave up the 
ghost” (St. John xix, 30). Most of the disciples, at the moment 
of the death of Jesus, were standing afar off. St. Luke, who him- 
self tells us in the introduction to his Gospel that he had made 
diligent inquiries from eyewitnesses of the life of our Divine Lord, 
and “diligently attained to all things from the beginning” (St. Luke 
i, 3), doubtless obtained his information concerning the last utter- 
ance of the Saviour from one who stood close at hand, probably 
from the lips of the Blessed Virgin herself. St. John, too, was 
close to the Cross, and saw that Jesus had bowed His head and 
was dead. The others heard only the loud cry, but not the words 
uttered. Nevertheless, the Holy Ghost willed not that they should 
be lost to us, so precious are they, and so full of teaching to help 
to console and strengthen us in that hour when we too shall have 
to render our souls to God Who gave them. 


This loud cry of Jesus was in itself a miracle. It was proof that 
Jesus yielded up His soul when He willed, and not before. His 
Divinity, acting upon His sacred Humanity, either preserved His 
bodily strength to the end in spite of all the sufferings He had 
endured—not indeed lessening those sufferings, nor diminishing 
the agonizing feeling of oncoming death, but rather giving to 
Jesus a fuller capacity of suffering; or else, granting as some think 
to be the case, that He was reduced to the last extremity of bodily 
exhaustion, the Divinity gave Him a momentary access of strength 
in that last moment. “In order to show,” says St. Thomas, “that 
His soul was not wrested from Him by the violence of His Pas- 
sion, Christ preserved His bodily nature in its full strength, so that 
in the last extremity He might cry out with a loud voice: a fact 
that must be reckoned among the miracles of His death.” Which- 
ever of these opinions may be the truth, this last loud cry of Jesus 
at the very instant of death is proof that, as St. Augustine says, 
He gave up His soul, not, as others, unwillingly, but “because He 
willed, when He willed, and how He willed.” The same truth is 
taught by the words of the Evangelists who say “He gave up the 
ghost.” To the very end all was voluntary, even the act of dying 
itself was a voluntary act of obedience. Even, according to the 
fathers of the Church, the act of bowing His sacred Head was a 
voluntary act; His Head did not fall because He was dead, but, 
as St. John says, “bowing His Head, He gave up the ghost.” Thus 
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St. Chrysostom writes, “He did now bow His Head because He 
was dead, but when He had bowed His Head, then He died, by 
all which the Evangelist signifies that Christ was the Lord of all.” 


“He was offered,” wrote Isaias in prophecy, “because it was 
His own will (Isaias liii, 7). He Himself had said, “I lay down 
my life that I may take it again. No man taketh it away from 
me; but I lay it down of myself: and I have power to take it up 
again” (St. John x, 17, 18). 

Hence, as says a modern writer (the late Bishop Bellord, “Med- 
itations on Christian Dogma,” Vol. I, Medit. 45) it is to be con- 
cluded that the separation of Christ’s soul from His body “was 
not the result of the physical violence He endured, but of His own 
direct volition. This view accords with Christ’s supremacy as Lord 
of life and death, His power as God, and the fulness of deliberate 
choice with which He died for us. . . . He did not die till He had 
Himself pronounced the decree “Father, into Thy hands I com- 
mend my spirit.” Then he allowed His bodily and mental suffer- 
ings to take effect ; He suspended the divine influx which made Him 
immortal; He allowed death to approach, as He had allowed the 
temple-guards to seize Him in the garden.” 

We will stay now a few moments, my dear brethren, to con- 
sider the marvellous change in the way of meeting death which 
this example of our Lord’s voluntary yielding up of His spirit has 
introduced into the world. Before Jesus died upon the Cross death 
was almost universally looked upon with horror and dismay. When 
a man came to die, as a general rule, he met death not only witha 
physical shrinking, but with unwillingness and mental rebellion 
against the common lot. Some, indeed, either because their pro- 
fession familiarized them with death, or because life was a misery, 
met its approach with a brutalized dumb indifference. But the idea 
of willing death, of a peaceful and happy death, of meeting death 
with a tranquil and willing mind was a thing scarce heard of ; while 
to meet death with joy and eagerness was a thing to wonder at. 
The death of Jesus taught His followers to meet death in this way, 
and from that time forward millions of Christian death-beds have 
exemplified the lesson of the Master. Death, to the true Christian, 
is the gate of life. With the great Apostle he can cry out triumph- 
antly, “O death, where is thy victory? © death, where is thy 
sting?” (I. Cor. xv, 55.) Death to him is the trustful relinquish- 
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ing of his soul into the hands of a good and loving Father, and 
thousands upon thousands have died with the words of Jesus upon 
their lips, “Father, into Thy hands I commend my spirit.” 

Dear brethren, pray now to God that your death may be happy, 
tranquil, peaceful; that from your heart you may be able, at that 
dread moment, to commend your souls lovingly and trustfully into 
the hands of God. But remember that if you would do that when 
you come to die, you must form the habit now of contemplating 
that last scene of your earthly life, and of trusting God now and 
of so living in His holy sight that your trust may not be a presump- 
tion. He who wishes to die well must strive to live well. The 
man who passes his life in indifference, in forgetfulness of God 
and in sin cannot expect to be able to die in peace with Christ’s 
words upon his lips. 


Miracles of grace, death-bed conversions do, indeed, happen 
sometimes; but we have no right to presume upon them. It is 
highly dangerous to do so; and, moreover, it is the height of 
meanness towards our good God to put off our repentance and 
amendment to the last, offering the shreds and tatters of a wasted 
life to Him who gave all His life, all His toils and sufferings for 
us, and for us endured the pangs of death. 


Another effect in the world of the great example of Christ’s 
death has been the willing sacrifice of their lives by thousands of 
Christians who have died either as martyrs for the faith or as 
martyrs of charity, giving their lives for their brethren. Think 
of all the martyrs, think of heroic missionaries, think of priests 
and nuns who have gone fearlessly into the midst of plague and 
pestilence and lost their lives in consequence; think of those holy 
men and women in every age who have worn themselves out for 
the love of Jesus and of the souls for whom Jesus died. They drew 
their strength in meeting death from the loving contemplation of 
the death of Jesus on the Cross. 


But let us now go back to the thought of our dear Saviour utter- 
ing that loud last cry. There is another lesson that we can learn— 
a lesson of faith. It seemed at that moment as if the life of Jesus 
was ending in utter failure. He seemed abandoned by God and 
man alike. He Himself had cried out with exceeding bitterness in 
mysterious and awful desolation, “My God, My God, why hast 
Thou forsaken Me?” But now, with a grand unconquerable con- 
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fidence, He turns to His Eternal Father and cries, “Father, into 
Thy hands I commend my spirit.” He was using, and purposely 
using, words from the Old Testament, words of the sweet singer 
of Israel from the 30th Psalm. He would show to those around 
that, in spite of all appearance, He truly was the Son of God, the 
Son of that God who had chosen the Jewish people out of the 
nations of the earth to be the depositaries of His revelation and 
the nation in which the Redeemer should be born. So He proclaims 
Himself with His very last breath to be what He had always 
claimed to be, the true Son of the living God. And this cry of 
triumphant confidence, this proclamation of the truth of His Divine 
Sonship at once converted the centurion who was in command 
of the Roman guard around the Cross. “Now the centurion,” 
writes St. Luke, “seeing what was done, glorified God, saying: 
Indeed this was a just man” (St. Luke xxiii, 47). Others, too, 
were brought to believe in Him; for, says St. Matthew, “the cen- 
turion and they that were with him watching Jesus . . . were sore 
afraid, saying: Indeed this was the Son of God” (St. Matt. xxvii, 
54); and St. Luke tells us how all the multitude of them that were 
come together to that sight and saw the things that were done, 
returned striking their breasts. 


Oh most blessed death of Jesus, that has taken away death’s 
sting for us and robbed the grave of its grim victory! Oh blessed 
death that has opened the way to eternal life, has thrown the 
effulgence of heavenly light around the dying bed. Oh blessed 
word of Jestis, that strengthens our hearts and fills them with 
serene and joyful confidence even at the terrible moment of death. 
Praise Jesus, my dearest brethren, that He has left us this grand 
word of hope and strength and surest trust to gladden our depart- 
ing from this world. Oh may this word deepen our faith in Him, 
in His Divinity, His Eternal Sonship: may it convert our hearts 
from worldliness and carelessness and sin, as it converted the cen- 
turion and those with him. 


Oh Jesus, Eternal Son of God, true God of true God, grant that 
this Thy dying word may be upon our dying lips and bring us to 
Thyself. 

One more lesson; my dear brethren, from this last word from 
the Cross. The Fathers tell us that when Jesus commended His 
spirit to the Father, He was also commending to God His whole 
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Church, and the souls of all who should be one with Him in the 
unity of His mystical Body. St. Athanasius writes: “When 
He says, Father, into Thy hands 1 commend my spirit, by that 
word He commits to the keeping of His Father all men who 
through Him and in Him are to be brought to the life of grace; 
for we are members of Him according to the words of the Apostle 
“you are all one in Christ Jesus” (Gal. ili, 28). So then, when 
we come to die, this word of Jesus, uttered on our behalf as well 
as His own, will plead for us with God, and will present us before 
the Throne of our Maker with a recommendation to mercy, so 
strong a recommendation that nothing but our own pertinacious 
refusal of grace up to the last can make that recommendation fail. 

We have gone now together, my dear brethren, over the seven 
words of Jesus from the Cross. May God grant, and may His own 
Blessed Mother, who suffered so great a martyrdom at the foot of 
that Cross, pray for us, that the remembrance of these words and 
of their holy lessons may never depart from our minds. May they 
be with us in life, on our lips and in our hearts; may we practice 
faithfully what we have learnt from them, and so shall a pious 
and happy death crown our labors and our souls shall be received 
into our eternal heavenly home to be with God for ever, to praise 
eternally Him who suffered such things for us, to thank Him 
endlessly with inexhaustible love for that great love which He has 
shown to us, that love by which, “when we were enemies, we were 
reconciled to God,” through which also “where sin abounded, grace 
did more abound, that as sin hath reigned unto death, so also grace 
might reign by justice unto life everlasting, through Jesus Christ 
our Lord.” (Rom. v, 10, 20, 21.) 








COLLECTANEA 
WHY DO CATHOLICS BUILD SCHOOLS 


ADDRESS AT CORNER STONE LAYING DELIVERED BY 
THE REV. WM. J. GARRIGAN, D.D., 


OF PHILADELPHIA 


My first word on this occasion, dear people, must surely be one 
of congratulation. Congratulation to your good pastor who, by 
energetic, conscientious, yet unostentatious labor, is providing for 
you that which you must long have felt to be a great want in this 
parish. Congratulation also to you, dear people, who at the cost, 
I am sure, of many a sacrifice are making it possible for him to 
supply this want in so grand a style. 

And, dear people, when we look at this magnificent school grow- 
ing up about us and consider the expense, the great self-sacrificing 
generosity, both of priest and people, it requires to build it and the 
greater expense and sacrifice it will require to support it, we are 
naturally tempted to ask why? The State provides an education 
for our children. The public school is the boast of our nation. 
We are made to support it. Why, then, are we thus doubly 
burdened to secure for our children that which is already provided 
by the State? I simply answer, the preservation of our holy faith 
demands it. The greatest blessing that has come to us from om 
forefathers is our holy faith, endeared a thousandflod by the 
tribulations and sorrows endured in its transmission. Our most 
sacred obligation to them who are to come is to hand down to them 
the same holy faith untainted, unimpaired. To do this one of the 
most potent, aye, necessary means is the Catholic school, in which 
is imparted Christian education. 

This question of religious education, dear friends, is one of vast 
importance. Indeed, I do not know any question that can so deeply 
interest a people who prize their holy faith above every temporal 
interest as that which regards the education of their children 
according to the principles of that holy faith. There is an adage 
as true as it is old—‘The child is father of the man.” “The 
children of to-day are the men of to-morrow,” as others put it. 
Whatever affects the child, affects the future man. Whatever in- 
fluences are brought to bear upon the child produce their fruit for 
good or for evil in the grown man. The child’s heart, so guileless, 
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_ so innocent, so sincere, receives in its early education impressions. 
As childhood develops into youth these impressions ripen into 
opinion. As youth matures into manhood these opinions become 
principles and stamp the character of the man. If a man is to have 
a good, strong moral character, these impressions must be good, 
these opinions must be good—in a word, he must have the founda- 
tion of a good, moral, Christian education. 

Education, you know, means the drawing forth, the developing 
of the powers and faculties of man. To educate a man means to 
cultivate, train, direct the powers that God has given him. 

But there is education and education. The education which the 
Church proposes to her children is this education of the whole man, 
an education that takes into account not only man’s body, but his 
soul; not only the present, but the future; not only his temporal 
end, but his eternal destiny. She claims as insufficient, even per- 
nicious, that education which ignores religion, consequently stifling 
the noblest aspirations of the human heart and blinding the human 
intellect to those eternal interests that give to man his real dignity 
and to human life its meaning. 

The Church proclaims by the voice of infallible authority that 
education which is not grounded on religion, not intermingled with 
religion, directed by religion, is not for the children. She insists 
that the education of Catholic children must be Catholic. 

All this is founded on the basic idea of education. For what is 
education but a preparation for life? And what is life? The 
answer to this question marks the parting of the ways in systems 
of education. The Church tells us that life is not a mere passing 
chance for material happiness and sensual pleasure. No: man has 
a soul. She claims, too, that the end and aim in life is not mere 
prosperity and what the world calls success. She goes even further 
and tells us that the ideal in life is not intellectual culture; there 
is something higher, something nobler still—that life is a prepara- 
tion for eternity: this and nothing more. And on this principle 
she bases her system of education—on the fact that the child to 
be educated has not only a social end, but an individual end that 
is eternal. And she is solicitous that his education for his social 
end, his temporal interests, shall not interfere with his training for 
his eternal ends. She demands that in his education for his social 
end he may not lose, nay, even risk, his eternal salvation. She 
maintains that intellectual culture and eternal salvation are not 
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antagonistic; rather, they are mutually helpful, and education to be 
true education must aim at both. 

This, then, is the Church’s position in regard to education, 
She claims that education must take in every element of intellectual 
and spiritual well-being. Education must affect the whole soul of 
man, and every capacity of that soul. Education must develop and 
train every faculty, every power that is in that soul. Education 
must aim at the training of the heart, of the affections and of the 
will, hand in hand with the training of the intellect. She claims— 
and her claim rests upon the experience of ages—that a man’s 
moral life, his moral character, is determined, not by the education 
of the intellect, but by the training of the heart and of the will, 
Train a man’s intellect as you will; pour into it the knowledge of 
the sciences and the arts; teach it nature’s secrets and nature’s 
mysteries; you will not thereby make him honest, make him pure, 
make him God-fearing. Because a man can read well and write, 
because he is brilliant, because he is an intellectual giant, is no 
guarantee that he will make a good husband, a faithful, loving 
father, an honest man. Oh, no! Dear friends, the slums of every 
large city are filled with intellectual lights, geniuses, men whose 
powers, were they turned into proper channels, could sway the 
thoughts of the age, but who from lack of moral training are simply 
“crooks.” Lif We 

I repeat it, dear friends—and it is the foundation principle of 
the Church’s position—that the education which is to fit a man for 
his double end—his temporal end and eternal destiny—the education 
which is to train a man as he should be trained, to be noble, pure, 
honest and faithful; the education which is to bring out in man, and 
develop, the image of God that is stamped on his soul, is none 
other than the education where the training of the heart and effec- 
tions goes hand in hand with the training of the intellect—Christian 
education. 

This, then, is the theory of Christian education; and, dear 
friends, if we but look into a Catholic school we can see how beauti- 
fully, aye, and with what fruit this theory is put into practice. 
Go into the first room. There you will see little “tots,” innocence 
that makes you think of angels beaming from their bright childish 
eyes. Upon those little souls reason has hardly dawned. The 
seal of their baptismal innocence is yet unbroken. Sin is a word 
that conveys to them no idea; passion is still a mystery. The 
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sisters, those holy women who have given up all, even their names, 
for God and God’s work, take those little children, and with their 
first lesson in the letters teach them their prayers, instil into 
their young minds the thoughts of heaven. They place before 
them an image of the Infant Jesus. They tell them the story that 
even to grown man is so touching—how Jesus was born a poor 
little infant. They relate for them those scenes in Jesus’ life that 
show His great love for little children, and so, before the allure- 
ments of the world have dawned upon these little minds they are 
already captivated with the beauty of heaven. 

Go a few rooms further, you will find children nine or ten years 
old. Already intelligence and reason have developed in their young 
minds. Here, with their lessons in spelling, reading, writing and 
arithmetic, they are being prepared for Confession and First Com- 
munion. They are taught the beauty of God’s service, the heinous- 
ness of sin, their responsibility to God and their own conscience for 
every thought, word and deed. From beginning to end, grade by 
grade, with every lesson of human knowledge and human science 
(and those lessons are taught well) there is given them a corre- 
sponding lesson in the knowledge of things divine. And so, while 
they are being fitted for their arduous part in life’s battle they are 
being fitted, too, for the accomplishment of their eternal destiny. 
This is Christian education in practice. 

Now, dear people, from what has been said you will readily per- 
ceive that there is a difference, a distinction, a great distinction, 
between Christian education and secular education, between the 
education given in our Catholic schools and that given in the 
public or secular schools. And this distinction has its source 
at the first principle of both systems The secular school 
knows but the temporal end of the child it has to instruct and 
aims its every lesson at that end. The Catholic school in its 
education of the child adds to its temporal end its eternal destiny 
and teaches it accordingly. 

The Church, be it well remembered, fosters secular learning. 
She has never abdicated from her title of mother and mistress of 
learning. Her schools teach and teach well, as well as any schools 
can teach, all subjects of human knowledge; but for the religion 
is the corner-stone of the whole structure. She maintains this fact 
in spite of all—that the human soul has been created to glorify 
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God and to enjoy Him forever, and that from the first moment of 
its existence the soul must be formed and trained to live worthy 
of such a destiny. In order to do this the soul must be instructed 
in the science of divine wisdom. She is most anxious that her 
children should be foremost in every branch of secular learning, 
but she insists that a knowledge of religion, of things divine and of 
the commands of God, is of far more importance than human 
learning and worldly success, and that in her schools lessons in 
religion must underlie, permeate and direct every other lesson. 

Such is the Church’s position in education, but such is not the . 
world’s principle nor the world’s line of action. Success, wealth, 
fame, charm of style or manner, expert skill in scientific research, 
worldly progress and prosperity, and things that to those are akin, 
the secular school offers to your children. These things, in truth, 
are not bad in themselves. We, too, desire them for our children; 
they can be made to redound to God’s glory. The evil of the system 
is in its defect. These things must not be placed before the child 
as its only end and aim in life. They must not be put in the place 
of God. 

Now, dear people, in this comparison it is not my intention to 
cast obliquy or slur at our public schools. We Catholics simply 
contend that the public school system is deficient, inasmuch as any 
system of education that ignores man’s relations towards God is 
not the sort of education that will produce the best types of manhood 
or womanhood. We insist that a union of mental and moral, 
intellectual and religious training is absolutely necessary for the 
well-being of society. Nor do we stand alone in this contention. 
The importance of establishing such a union is becoming more and 
more apparent to thoughtful men of every denomination. These 
men, the leaders of modern thought, sorrowed in heart at the sad 
sight of our children stretching forth their hands for the bread 
of education, and receiving but a stone of fad and fancy from our 
modern secular schools, are fast returning to the principles laid 
down by the Church, demanding moral training in every system of 
education, and asserting, as we assert, that moral training cannot 
be given effectively and fruitfully except by religion. 

But though this be true, though all who read the signs of the 
times see the good, admire the beauty, acknowledge the necessity of 
religious training going hand in hand with secular education, 
though the work our schools have done and are doing has forced 
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an unwilling approval even from their opponents, yet the Catholic 
school has enemies many and bitter, enemies without the fold 
and enemies within. What further proof need we of the enmity 
without the fold than the hue and cry raised these present days in 
regard to the university scholarships given to the city in return 
for taxpayers’ property? As if, forsooth, we were not citizens; as 
if we paid no taxes; as if we had no rights. As if, forsooth, be- 
cause we choose to educate our children according to the dictates 
of our conscience we thereby give up our title to the rights and 
privileges of citizenship. These people claim, in the words of a 
wealthy and prominent American lady, who has some pretentions to 
literary fame, that the Catholic school is a grave menace to our 
country. They tell us that in keeping our children aloof and 
educating them on other methods than those used in our public 
schools we are placing them at a disadvantage. They lack, it is 
said, the true American spirit; patriotism is neglected. The 
patriotism and real American spirit in its best form that has always 
been shown in the lives of our Catholic citizens is sufficient answer 
to this charge. But I might add that patriotism is not a lesson to 
be learned by rote, neither can it be confined within the covers of 
a book. It is within the breast. It may, ’tis true, be fanned to 
brighter glow by the rehearsal of the story of our independence 
or the lives of America’s great men, their deeds, their bravery. 
their greatness, but these things must find the fire of patriotism 
already kindled by a real love of country. And to say that a real 
love of country, nourished and fostered by a sympathetic history 
of our country’s struggles and by a proud rehearsal of our country’s 
triumphs, is not engendered in our Catholic schools is saying what 
is absolutely and maliciously false. 

But this opposition from without the fold is rather helpful to 
Catholic schools than otherwise, causing people to investigate them 
and learn of their intrinsic merits. It is the carping and com- 
plaining of Catholics that do the real harm. There are, you know, 
dear people, Catholics so imbued with the subtle influence of this 
modern world—so entirely caught up in the whirlwind of the 
noxious godless spirit—as to crave worldly success rather than 
spiritual blessing for their children. They disdain and despise 
the schools that base their teaching on God’s truth and God’s law. 
Their children, forsooth, with common school education will be 
“better bred” and “higher toned.” To these Catholic people, to 
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these Catholic parents especially, I say: Your children have a 
sacred, inalienable right to Christian education, and you have just 
as sacred an obligation to give it them. Knowing, as we know, 
the utility, aye, the necessity of Catholic schools for the proper 
training of our children, it is inconceivable how conscientious 
parents, who are supposed to have the good of their children at 
heart, can suffer them to be trained in practical contempt of the 
religion which is to be the consolation of their lives. It is incon- 
ceivable how they can allow children to be placed in a school 
where the name of God shall scarcely be heard; where during 
the lifelong day no sight nor sound may bring to the mind of the 
children even a passing thought of the religion that is the glory of 
the Catholic home; where they should never see the sacred symbol 
of man’s redemption on the walls of the schoolroom; never during 
the school hours make the sign of the Cross; never hear the sweet 
name of Mary; never hear anything of preparation for the Sacra- 
ments; never, in short, hear, or see, or do any of those things that 
make the light and life and liberty of the Catholic Church. 

Yes, dear people, I repeat it—our children have a right to Christian 
education, and we are bound, and bound in conscience, to respect 
that right. 

And this is the answer to our question why we burden ourselves, 
why, at sacrifices we can ill afford, we educate our own children. 
Christian education! ‘Tis worth every sacrifice we make for it, 
and the fruits, a thousandfold, that flow from it now and shall 
continue to flow from it, will prove to future generations that they 
were sacrifices well spent. 














CONFERENCES FOR BOYS 


BY THE REV. R. KUEHNEL 
XVIII. Tue SpENDTHRIFT 


My dear boys :—If you ever had to take care of a little child, you 
know that you could never give it all it wanted. Let a little 
child see a toy and it will kick and yell till it can get hold of it. 
That toy, however, will by no means make the child happy. The 
novelty soon wears off. When it sees another toy the child will not 
be satisfied until it can have that new toy. The other has been cast 
aside. No amount of reasoning will make the child see its folly. 

One oftentimes wonders that such small parcels of flesh and bone 
contain so much greed and self-will. Even before a child is able to 
speak, he wants to have his way about everything; he wants all that 
is within sight. And when cake is passed around, he wants the 
biggest piece. Nothing else will do. 

This disposition of greediness grows in children if their wants 
and desires are not properly curbed. Such a boy grows up with the 
idea that he is entitled to the best there is, not because he deserves it, 
but because he wants to have it to satisfy one of his many whims. 
He has no consideration for the rights of others. His brothers and 
sisters, his playmates, are not considered. They are expected to give 
up their share to him, and he becomes ugly if some one puts in a 
claim to something that he wants for himself. This spoiled boy 
wants everything he takes a fancy to. All his spending money goes 
as quickly as he can lay his hands on it. The young spendthrift 
spends it without any benefit to himself. It would be easier for him 
to carry water in a sieve than to save even one penny. 

With these few remarks, my dear boys, you have been given an 
idea of how the first wicked impulses of a child, unless they are 
checked in time, will grow from bad to worse; you understand how 
it is possible that a man may become a spendthrift. 

I once knew a bright young man who had been such a spoiled 
child. He finished his course in some business college. After grad- 
uation, he was given an important position with some big wholesale 
firm. Although hardly twenty years of age, he was made the equal 
of some, and the superior of others, twice his age. The salary he 
got in one week was more than many working men get in a month. 
But he found no difficulty in getting rid of it. It was his one 
ambition in life to be called a good fellow. He certainly succeeded 
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wonderfully. For a time, he found it hard to gain the good will of 
his fellow clerks. No little amount of jealousy had to be overcome. 
His money, however, succeeded, and he became chummy with all 
the men in the office. After he had bought the good will of these 
people he became indispensible to them. No jollification, no party or 
picnic was complete without him. He was the life and soul of every 
gathering. His stories were the best; so were his cigars and the 
drinks he ordered for the crowd. He could not walk a block with- 
out meeting somebody he knew. The very first question would 
be: “What will you have?” And then “Have another!” And so 
day passed after day. After he had been with the firm for a few 
years, he met with an accident and had to go to a hospital for some 
operation. Then it was found—to the surprise of all—that he had 
not saved a single penny. All that was left for him was to be 
placed in one of the wards for the city charges. His hundreds of 
friends vanished like smoke. Not a single one even inquired about 
him. His friends had no time to look him up; they had to find 
another fool at whose expense they could eat and drink. After 
many months, that seemed to the unhappy young man like so many 
years, he was able to leave the hospital. His position with the 
firm was lost. His former friends knew him no longer. They 
knew he had no money and were afraid he might ask for a loan if 
they showed the least sympathy. Without means, without position, 
he had to take odd jobs. A cheap boarding house was all he 
could afford. He was down and out. He had neglected his parents 
in his spendthrift days and now in his distress he was ashamed to 
write to them, and so he went to pieces as fast as he could. 

One day some one called on me to help get up a little purse 
for this unfortunate young man. We got enough together to clothe 
him from head to foot, and bought him a railway ticket. What a 
home-coming it must have been for him to face his parents, broken 
in body and spirit! What a heartbreaking lesson this was for 
that young fellow! If he gets another good position, will he 
be the spendthrift that he has been in the past? The lesson 
should open his eyes. Experience, however, shows us that the 
moth will seek the flame no matter how often its wings are singed. 
It will hover near the fire till finally the fire kills it. 

The example of this unhappy young man should be a lesson to 


you. 
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A spendthrift is never happy. When he will most need friends 
and money he will be without both. This young man might have 
lived like a gentleman and yet put aside thirty or more dollars a 
month. Instead of that all his money went to show people what a 
good fellow he was. And that is always expensive. He had been a 
spoiled child, and that is something hard to get over, no matter how 
severe the experience. 

There are two factors in the making of a spendthrift. One is 
an inordinate love of self. The selfish boy will want everything in 
sight. It matters little whether he is entitled to it, or whether he 
can afford it. His one idea is to get what he wants. 

The other is the inordinate desire to be prominent, to become 
popular. I do not wish to imply that the boy or young man should 
shun the society of others. A boy should mingle with his kind. He 
should make himself well liked by being pleasant and agreeable 
with all, kind and generous, prudent and pure. 

A boy without the experience of worldly ways, and still wishing 
to be popular, may not be aware of the fact that there are two 
kinds of popularity. There is popularity and popularity. After 
all, they are not so hard to tell apart. When a boy is popular among 
the good boys of the parish, when he is a natural leader for all 
that is good and noble in the Catholic boy, when he gains the esteem 
and good will of the rest of the Sodality, and others gladly follow 
him because they recognize his good qualities ;—then you have the 
tight brand of popularity. That kind of popularity is genuine. 
It is one of the many rewards of a good, clean life. 

If, however, popularity takes its source from the opinions of the 
evil minded who acclaim him as the best man, who sets up the 
most drinks and most cigars and tells the worst stories,—then 
we know that it is not the right brand. Popularity, then, is 
judged by its source. It is either good or bad. To be good and 
genuine it must find its source in the opinion of well meaning 
people; it is bad, if it finds its source in the praise of those of ill 
repute. 

The spendthrift will be satisfied to gain the popularity of idlers 
and loafers. Since he cannot earn popularity by excellent conduct, 
he will buy it, by being what the world calls,—a good fellow. He 
makes a fool of himself by wasting his income that people 
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may slap him on the shoulder and tell him what a good fellow 
he is. 

Truly, the spendthrift pays an awful price for what doubtful 
pleasures he gets out of this life. He not only sacrifices his 
earnings, but his future, his career, his happiness. When old age 
overtakes him, it finds him without means. It happens frequently 
that even relatives ignore and disown such men. Visit the poor- 
houses and you will discover that fully two-thirds—if not more— 
of the inmates, now depending upon charity, were, in their former 
years, people of some means. But they spent their money as 
quickly as they made it. And now, when they might be well off and 
live comfortably, they depend upon charity for the bread they eat, 
and for the roof that shelters them. 

Therefore, be wise in time. Despite the approval of those whose 
only object is to find an easy mark at whose expense they can 
eat and drink and smoke, remember that you will not always 
remain young and strong and healthy. The time will come when 
you will be old and feeble. To depend upon the charity of others at 
that stage of life will by no means be happiness or comfort. 

It will be far more prudent for you to learn to deny yourself a 
pleasure here and there, at the present time. Do not spend your 
money for trifles. If you do not learn to deny yourself little 
pleasures now, the time will come when you will be compelled to 
deny yourself the comforts of old age. And I think you will agree 
that to deny ourselves unnecessary things now of our free will is a 
good deal less unpleasant than to be compelled to deny ourselves 
necessary things when we most need them in our old age. 
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OUTLINES FOR CONFERENCES TO YOUNG WOMEN 
CouNSELS FOR PrivaTE LIFE 


Faithfulness to our worldly duties is the effect of the Kingdom of 
God in the soul; it is likewise a manifestation of our love for Jesus 
Christ. Holy Writ presents to us in the picture of the valiant 
woman (Prov. xxxi, 10) a most beautiful model. Read this 
chapter often and slowly, with application to yourself, and compare 
your own conduct to it. Behold how industrious she is, regular in 
her habits, filled with the sense of order, at all times usefully em- 
ployed, vigilant for those committed to her care! Her life is 
simple and modest, yet she will leave her household duties when 
other duties call her, she will even adorn herself whenever this 
becomes a duty, or propriety. 

When consolation is lacking do not let your courage forsake 
you in the task that God has given you. Occupy yourself partic- 
ularly with the virtues of your calling, and be patient of its troubles. 
Beware of self-love, which makes itself often apparent in sufferings, 
let it not persuade you that you have not deserved them. Consider 
sufferings as sent by God, see in them a means of penance, for the 
increase of zeal, of interior union with our Lord. Think of the 
great gain that may be derived from adversity and you will never 
be downcast. Strive to attain indifference in respect to circum- 
stances and conditions which Providence permits to happen to us. 
Seek to be indifferent, but not from want of feeling, but in resigna- 
tion and perfect abandonment to the will of God. This is very 
important. Do not let yourself be dominated by nervous excitement. 

There was once a Saint who rejoiced at everything, and smiled 
even at the greatest contradictions. And they said to him, do you 
rejoice that the hail has devastated your fields? He replied, God 
wills it, His will is always mine, I am always resigned. Faith 
teaches that God’s way is for the best, even if it appears the hardest 
to us. Sometimes there is in grave matters the difficulty of deciding 
one way or the other. Let us then ask the Lord and the Blessed 
Virgin to stand by us, let us implore them that if our feeble 
knowledge should prevent us from choosing that which is the 
better, to keep off disastrous results, to help us in all things to 
wish to do the holy Will of God, so as to ensure our salvation. 
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NEW DECREES AND DECISIONS OF THE HOLY FATHER 
AND THE ROMAN CONGREGATIONS 
From the Holy Father 
Apostolic Constitution dealing with the affairs of the 
diocese of Rome. 
From the Congregation of Rites 
Decree of Canonization of the Servant of God Ben- 
venuto Bombozzi of the Order of Minor Conventuals. 
From the Secretary of State 
Letter on the teaching of Scholastic Philosophy. 
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CASUS CONSCIENTIAE 


WHAT RISK MUST A PRIEST TAKE TO GIVE THE LAST 
SACRAMENTS? 


Are all priests bound, even at the risk of their lives, to hear the 
confessions of the dying, and to administer to them the Holy 
Viaticum and Extreme Unction? 

What is the nature and extent of this obligation? 


Answer. We must distinguish between priests who are charged 
with the cure of souls, and priests who are not so charged. Among 
the priests who are charged with the cure of souls are to be 
numbered all bishops, pastors and curates, in regard to those who 
are immediately subject to their jurisdiction. The bishop who has 
a diocese, whether he be the ordinary, coadjutor or assistant bishop, 
is responsible for the salvation of all the souls committed to his 
care. The pastor of a parish and his assistants are responsible 
for the salvation of the souls of the parish. A bishop who has no 
diocese and a priest who has no parish, who have no souls 
committed to their care for whose salvation they are responsible, 
are known as sacerdotes simplices; they are not bound in the same 
degree as pastors of souls, to risk their lives for the salvation of 
others. Among pastors of souls must be numbered also, the supe- 
riors of religious houses in regard to those under them; the chaplains 
of convents, hospitals and asylums, in regard to the inmates of such 
institutions. 

Now it can be held as a general principle, that all priests who 
are charged with the cure of souls, are bound, under pain of mortal 
sin, to succor all those committed to their care and to administer 
to them the last Sacraments whenever such souls are in grave need, 
in gravi necessitate, of the last Sacraments. Priests who are not 
charged with the cure of souls are not bound to give the last 
Sacraments to the dying, except the dying be in extreme need, im 
extrema necessitate, of the Sacraments; that is, unless the priest 
comes to their assistance, the dying man or woman will surely 
lose salvation. 

The parish priest, therefore, and his assistants are bound, even 
at the risk of their lives: 

1. To hear the confessions of the dying, unless they are sure that 
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the dying man is in the state of grace. Even though the pastor 
or curate be sure that he himself will die as a result of hearing the 
dying man’s confession, nevertheless he must hear the confession. 

2. According to some of the great theologians, for instance, 
Suarez, Sylvius, etc., a parish priest, or any priest charged with 
the cure of souls, is bound to risk his life to administer the Holy 
Viaticum to his subjects, even though they have made their con- 
fession and are in the state of grace. Only in case of sure death 
to the parish priest, or very serious damage to the community at 
large, would these theologians excuse a priest from administering 
Holy Viaticum to the dying. (Suarez, III, disp. 44, §3. Sylvius, 
supp. q. 32, Art. 3.) 

Suarez says: 

“In hoc Sacramento, datur quaedam necessitas moralis, vel quia 
auxilium quod per tale Sacramentum datur, moraliter necessarium 
censetur ad perseverandum in justitia per poenitentiam recuperata, 
et vincendas tentationes illo tempore occurrentes, vel etiam quia 
potest aliquando conferre gratiam primam quam imperfecta poeni- 
tentia prius non contulit. Quibus etiam accedit fructus essentialis 
ipsius Viatici, qui magni momenti est, et praeferendus multis incom- 
modis temporalibus. Ex quibus omnibus simul sumptis et prudenter 
consideratis, exurgit quaedam necessitas, quae licit not sit extrema, 
videtur tamen esse valde gravis.” 


St. Alfonsus calls this view of Suarez, valde gravem. Other 
theologians, however, deny the weight of the reasons brought for- 
ward by Suarez, and maintain that there is no grave obligation to 
administer Viaticum in articulo mortis at the risk of one’s life. St. 
Alfonsus calls their opinion very probable. In response to the 
prayers of St. Charles Borromaeo, Archbishop of Milan, Gregory 
XIII., 1576, declared that the parish priests of Milan and their 
curates, and others having the cure of souls in that diocese, were 
not obliged sub gravi to administer to those infected with the 
plague any other Sacraments than those necessary for salvation, 
namely, Baptism and Penance. 

Fagnani says that this declaration of the Congregation of the 
Council to St. Charles was never published; but later on, when a 
decision of St. Antoninus, Archbishop of Florence, 1459, was 
found, requiring pastors to administer the Sacraments, the question 
was again submitted to the Holy See. The Holy See, after con- 
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sulting the Congregation of the Council, decided that no general 
rule should be made in the matter, but that a letter should be sent 
to St. Charles, stating that during the plague pastors were obliged, 
in conscience, to remain at their posts and to administer Baptism 
and Penance to the parishioners. The Holy See approved of this 
letter to St. Charles Borromaeo, December 8, 1576. 


Pope Benedict XIV. says that it can not be surely established 
that these letters to St. Charles were ever countersigned in Rome 
or ever forwarded to St. Charles, since there is no record of them 
to be found in Rome or Milan, and that therefore no valid argument 
can be deduced from them. 


3. There is no grave obligation for a parish priest to administer 
Extreme Unction to the dying, if by so doing he should seriously 
risk his life. The reason is, because Extreme Unction is not neces- 
sary for salvation and it is generally given only after the Sacraments 
of Penance and Viaticum have been administered; that is to say, 
only after the dying man’s salvation has been made morally certain. 
Fr. Konings, however, well remarks that if the dying man had not 
been to confession for a long time, and was absolved only con- 
ditionally because he is unconscious, there would be a grave 
obligation in that case to give Extreme Unction, because it might 
be necessary for salvation, since Extreme Unction, per se, 
secundario, gives sanctifying grace to those who have only attrition 
for their sins, and who can not now make a confession. 


We come now to the second question: What obligation have 
priests, who have no cure of souls, to risk their lives in the admin- 
istration of the Holy Viaticum and Extreme Unction? They are 
under no grave obligation to do so. Some have even gone so far 
as to say that such priests could never be held sub gravi to admin- 
ister even the Sacrament of Penance, since the dying man can, 
strictly speaking, help himself, if he be in mortal sin, by making 
an act of perfect contrition. But it is truer to say that whenever 
it is likely that the dying man is in mortal sin, and there is no lileli- 
hood that, if left to himself, he will make an act of perfect con- 
trition, then the simplex sacredos, who is not charged with the cure 
of souls, is bound sub mortali to risk his life to hear the dying 
man’s confession, since the latter is then truly constitutus in 
extrema necessitate spirituali and we must succor him even at the 
sacrifice of our life. The same must be said in regard to the 
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administration of Extreme Unction, in cases where the dying are 
pretty surely in mortal sin and are unable to make any kind of a 
confession. 

As regards the nature of this obligation, in the case of those 
having the cure.of souls, it is an obligation of justice, which they 
contract ipso facto when they assume the office of parish priest, 
and obtain their living thereby. The obligation resting on a 
simplex sacerdos to hear the confession of or anoint the dying, is 
an obligation of charity, for by charity we are bound to succor our 
neighbor in great need, especially if the need be in the spiritual 
order. Both these obligations are of a grave character, binding 
under pain of mortal sin. 

We have treated this question from a standpoint of what is 
rigorously, sub mortali, required by strict justice or charity. We 
should blush to think that there were any Catholic priests who 
would measure their efforts for the salvation of souls by the 
requirements of strict justice and not by the claims of love that 
we owe the little ones of Christ. 





